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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been 
fully tested and indorsed by thousands of 
housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to have 
iton sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agency for 614 per cent. Mortgage Loans on 
Farms in Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated by 
Graves & Vinton, St. Paul, Minn.: 

6 percent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal 
and Interest guaranteed by The Middlesex Bank- 


‘ing Company, Middletown, Conn., a Corporation 


under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners 
of Connecticut. 
Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 


S. G. Morton Maule, 
bpurene LUMBER 


1900 Washington Ave., Phila. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


—— DRY GooDs== 

The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends’ Asylam for the Insane 


Near Frankford, Philadelphia. 


This Institution has been open for the reception 
of patients since 1817. Capacity at present, 112. 








—_—— 


GURNEY COTTAGE, 


Atlantic City, N. J., 
Under the care of the Managers of the Asylum, 
receives mild cases of mental disease and kindred 
nervous disorders. Both sexes admitted. Open 
all the year. For information address 


DR. J. C. HALL, 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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6. L. COMFORT, 
No. 17 N. ELEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
—MANUFACTURER OF CHOICE— 


Flavoring Extracts, Liquid Rennet, 
—AND DEALER IN SELECTED— 
COOKING HERBS AND PURE SPICES. 

Orders by mail solicited. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


TWENTY-NINTH YEAR BEGINS 
NINTH MO. 7, 1887. 


Two New Buildings in Process of Erection 


Four Collegiate Courses of Study 





Superior advantages in Modern Languages and 
Literature. 





Extensive Cabinets and Libraries, accessible to 
Students. 





Well equipped Laboratories of Chemistry, Physics 
and Biology, open at the beginning of 
the Autumn Term. 


Astronomical Observatory, Field Work in Survey- 
ing, Art Department. 





Preparatory Department fits students for Earlham 
or other Colleges. 


Location attractive and healthful. 








Moral and Religious Influences excellent. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


Students last year from sixteen States and Terri- 
tories. 











For Catalogues and other information, address 


JOSEPH J. MILLS, 
PRESIDENT. 





FRIENDS’ OAK GROVE SEMINARY AND 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
VASSALBORO, . - - MAINE. 
School year opens Eighth month 23d. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Pupils 
are fitted for college, teaching and business. Experi- 
enced and faithful teachers at the head of each 

gdepartment. Four courses of study. “Location 
healthy. Discipline good. Expenseslow. Send for 
catalogue. HAS. H. JONES, Principal. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


—YOUNG MEN— 
Prepared for any College or Scientific School. 
— YOUNG LADIES—. 
Prepared for Bryn Mawr, Harvard Annex, and 
other Leading Colleges. 
—SO0O0D PRIMARY CLASS.— 
Fall Term “— September 15th, 1887. 
pring Term begins February Ist, 1888. 
ALONZO BROWN, A.M. 
1539 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


William Penn Charter School 


FOUNDED i689. 
CHARTERED BY WILLIAM PENN. 


The oldest and most completely equip school 
in Philadelphia. Its exceptional facilities have 
drawn each year to the school an increasingly large 
number of advanced pupils desirous of completing 
their preparation for college or business, thus ren- 
dering necessary a choice—the limit of capacity hay- 
ing been reached—between the rejection of a desir. 
able class of applicants or the discontinuance of the 
Lower School. The latter course has been decided 
upon. Beginning this Autumn the min‘mum age of 

mission, except in the case of an unusually clever 
poy, will be 10 years. The next year begins 9th mo, 
20th. The Head Master will be at the school house 
daily, between 9 and 1, from 9th mo, 6th. 


RICHARD M. JONES, M.A., Head Master. 


SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE. 


The Term for 1887-88 will begin Tenth month Ist, 
Application for membership or for information may 
be made after Ninth month Ist. The aim of the 
Society is to assist those who wish to pursue studies 
at home. 





MARY P. ELKINTON, Secretary, 
325 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. 
OS uncer the care of Miami Centre and Fair. 
field Quarterly Meetings of Orthodox Friends. High 
and healthy location. Tuition $1 per week ; no other 
fees. Two commodious boarding houses on the club 
plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges 
and degrees. Able teachers and all necessary ap- 
paratus. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea- 
water baths. Open all the year, 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


ENGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, N. J. Now Open. 


Nearest Hotel to the Sea, with Unobstructed View. 
Reached by all rail from Philadelphia and N. Y. 
For terms and circulars address, 


ROBT. B. ENGLE, Proprietor, Beach Haven, N. J. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, Werners- 
ville, Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 
1000 feet, delightfully situated in the midst of ever- 
green and chestnut groves, grand scenery; table 
and appointments excellent. Open April lst to No- 
vember. For circular address 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ocean End of North Carolina Avéhue. 
Passenger elevator; steam heat for cool 


weather, 
B. ROBERTS & SONS. 
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Fine Furniture 


and one 
ats Cabinet Making. fs 
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1217-1219-1221 Market St. 








Curtains, 


TRYMBY, HUNT & GO. 9 conan, | 


© sain Draperies and 
Folding-Beds, | ots Upholstery. ate 
Mattresses and Pillows, | Te Al anit accented 
Mirrors, Etc. 
‘ ; @ (217-1219-1221 Market St. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CoO., 


Fine Furniture and Bedding. 


STORE: No. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


FACTORY: 912 & 914 Race Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION IN OUR 
COLLEGES. 





‘And he gave some to be .. . Teachers, 
for the perfecting (thorough fitting) * of the 
saints unto the work of ministering, unto 
the building up of the Body of Christ.” 
(Eph. iv. rr—14, R. V.) 

In the King James versic of the New 
Testament we read this imp». tant passage 
quite differently, and much erroneous 
teaching has resulted from an entire mis- 
apprehension of the text. 

There we are told, apparently, that 
there were varied gifts bestowed by 
our ascended Lord upon different mem 
bers of His Church, for the varied pur- 
poses of. ‘‘ perfecting the saints,” ‘‘ for 
the work of the ministry,” ‘‘for the 
edifying of the Body of Christ.” A 
comma is placed between each of these 
clases, and the natufal inference was in 
accordance with the almost universal line 
of expository teaching, that both the 
gifts and the objects of their exercise 
were distinct. 

The revisers have partially restored the 
true meaning of the Apostle’s words by 
correctly rendering the Greek preposition 
pros — ‘‘for,’”? and the very different 
word ¢s, as ‘‘ unto,” which latter word is 
used in the last two clauses, thus making 
clear, the declaration that the Lord con- 
ferred the gift of teaching on some of His 
servants for the thorough fitting (katartis- 
mou) of the saints unto the work of min- 
istering, iw order to the edification of the 
Body of Christ. 

These gifts, or ‘* Charisma,’’ as such 
were called, were not only at times spon 
taneous and immediate in their bestowal 
and in their action, but were also con- 
ferred as an especial blessing on long- 
continued effort to ascertain and advance 
the truth and the kingdom of the Lord, 
and on the consecration of natural tal- 
ents to that purpose.f 





_ *The Greek word katartusmou, here rendered ‘“‘perfect- 
ing,” is literally translated ‘‘ thorough-fitting,” from 
kata, intens, and artuzo, to fit. It was a term used in 
Surgery to express the complete adjustment or fitting 
of a limb so as to enable it to take its proper part in the 
movements of the body, and is a peculiarly appropriate 
one for the Apostle to have made use of in this connec- 
tion. This verb katartuzo is rendered “‘ mending” in 
Matthew iv. 21 and Mark i. 19, where the fishermen were 
engaged in re-/fitting their nets ;—"‘ prepare’ in Hebrews 
x. 5 (R. V.) in speaking of the body prepared by the Fa- 
ther for an offering; ‘‘/itted,”” Romans ix. 22, and ‘* res 
store,’ Gal. vi.1. In all these the idea of re fitting is 
maintained. Avery different word (te/eios) is used, al- 
most Universally, where the intention is to speak of spir- 
tual completeness or maturity, as in I Cor. xiii. 10; Col. 
ili, 14; Hebrews ii. 10; Hebrews vi.1; x. 14; I John ii. 
5, and iv. 12, etc., etc, T. K. 
tNeander says on this subject: ‘‘In the Apostolic age 
Charisma denoted the predominant capability of an indi- 
vidual, in which the power and operation of the Holy 
Spirit that animated him was revealed, whether this ca- 
pability appeared as something communicated in an im- 
mediate manner by the Holy Spirit, or whether it was 
empney canting in the individual before his conversion, 
and which, animated, sanctified and raised by the new 


principle ef life, would contribute to one common and 
Supreme object, the inward and outward development of 
the kingdom of God or the Church of Christ.” And 





An interesting letter from President 
Mills, of Earlham College, to the CAris- 
tian Worker, enforced by an editorial in 
a recent number of that paper, seems to 
bring this important subject to our notice 
most appropriately at this time. 

He advocates the establishment of an 
under graduate, or post-graduate, course 
of Scriptural study and instruction, as a 
special preparation for the work of the 
ministry of the Gospel. 

In order to divest the question of any 
collateral issues, which might awaken op- 
position or alarm, I would modify it by 
simply proposing the recommendation of 
such a course of study at our colleges, for 
all who may desire to enter upon it. In 
the organization of the Religious Society 
of Friends, as with the Early Church, the 
universal priesthood of believers is fully 
recognized. All have some work to do 
for the Lord.. As George Fox says: 
‘*His Church is called a royal priest- 
hood ; every one should have something 
to offer, else they are not priests.’’ 
(Epistles.) Moreover, any, or all, may 
be called to the special ministry of the 
Gospel of Christ ; and therefore it be- 
comes all to be prepared, so far as hu- 
man effort or preparation may avail, to 
receive, and to respond to, such a call in 
the most effective manner, to the glory of 
God and to the advancement of His 
kingdom. 

Then again, we are living in a wonder- 
ful age of Biblical study and instruction. 
It is estimated from accurate returns that 
on every Christian Sabbath day, nearly 
two million teachers and more than sev- 
enteen million scholars attend Bible 
Schools of the English-speaking races 
alone, in Christian lands and in their 
missions among the heathen. ‘ 

In our large cities and generally over 
the country, in America especially, the 
instruction is often of a high order; and 
the preparation both of the Superintend- 
ent and the teachers for their work is sys- 
tematic and thorough. The Church of 
the future promises to be far more cor- 
rectly trained in the methods of Biblical 
study, and more accurately informed in 
regard to Scriptural truth, than the 
Church of the past has been. 

Even now the effects of these Bible 





again, more definitely: ‘‘ We find that individuals came 
forward who had already devoted themselves to the study 
and interpretation of the Old Testament and to medita- 


_ tion on Divine things; and when, by the illumination of 


the Holy Spirit, they had become familiar with the na- 
ture of the Gospel, they could, with comparative ease, de- 
velop and apply its truths in public addresses, They re- 
ceived the gift, for which there was an adaptation in 
their minds —the charisma didaskalias. ‘In proportion 
as they were influenced by the Spirit of the Gospel, it 
must have been their aim to lead believers by their teach- 
ing to that spiritual maturity, which would enable them 
to contribute ( by virtue of the Divine hfe communicated 
to all by the Holy Spirit), to their mutual awakening, in- 
struction and improvement,” ( eander’s History of the 
Planting of the Christian Church, Vol. I., p. 13 and 37 
and 38.) 


Schools are seen in an entire change in 
the character of the audiences in all of 
our churches; as well as a marked 
change in the discourses which are 
deemed necessary to feed and edify them. 
Vague declamation, or dreary platitudes, 
will no longer avail to secure the respect- 
ful attention of the congregation ; and 
any error in presenting either the narra- 
tive or the doctrinal portions of Holy 
Scripture, is quickly noted even by ity 
younger members. 

While it is one of the distinguishing 
principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends that the ministry of the Gospel 
should be directly inspired by the Holy 
Spirit of our God, and should always be 
exercised. under His fresh anointing, yet 
no branch of the Church of Christ has 
been more careful than it has always 
been, that this ministry should be in en- 
tire accord with the revealed word and 
truth of the Lord contained in the Divine 
oracles. . 

George Fox, Isaac Penington, William 
Penn, Robert Barclay, Richard Claridge 
and many others werekeen and accurate Bi- 
ble scholars,* and earnestly recommended 
the study of the Holy Scriptures to the 
ministers and people. They adopted 
fully the great axiom of the Reformers that 
‘¢ whatsoever could not be found therein, 
or be proved thereby, was not to be re- 
quired of any one as an article of faith ;”’ — 
and that any and ‘‘all professions of in- 
spiration which were contrary to these 
teachings, were to be accounted as delu- 
sions of the devil.” 





*Thomas Chase, late President of Haverford College, 
thus forcibly presented the case of the Early Friends, at 
the New York Conference of the Committee on Educa- 
tion in 1881: 

‘* When the Society of Friends began its great work of 
restoring the pure and simple faith and practice of the 
primitive Church of Christ, it had its unlearned sons of 
thunder, like Fox and some of his companions, and in 
due time its accomplished scholars, like Barclay and 
Penn. . . , Fox himself, moreover, was a man of an ex- 
traordinary religious genius—an intellectual phenomenon 
—and he has commanded the respect of the greatest 
scholars and philosophers. He was full of the Holy 
Spirit, and that of course was the secret of his great 
power. But—and I have often thought that this is a 
point which has not been sufficiently noticed by his bidog- 
raphers—-while he had not studied in the schools, he had 
attained the benefits of much learning indirectly, In his 
years of inquiry before he entered on his mission, he 
went about and talked with learned clergymen and theo- 
logians, and received from them much of the information 
which comes from the schools. Thus he was not igno- 
rant of systematic theology. And though he found there 
was One who could speak to his condition far better than 
any of the doctors, yet what he learned from them was a 
part of his preparation for his great work. . . . After his 
public ministry began, many excellent scholars associ- 
ated themselves with him, and he did not hesitate to 
draw from their stores of learning, whenever occasion re- 
quired. He would call upon this and that learned friend 
to examine the original text of the Greek and Hebrew 
Scriptures and tell him the exact meaning of a passage ; 
to others he wou!'d appzal for information on the state- 
ments of the Fathers and the views and practices of the 
Early Church. ‘ 

** But it is to the consecrated learning of Barclay that 
the Society of Friends owes its favorable introduct on to 
that smaller world of thought and scholarship, by which 
the great world is led. His accurate knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and his intimate acquaintance 
with the Fathers, were an indispensable part of his prepa- 
ration for the defence of the true Christian divinity, to 
which we believe his Master called him.’’ (Proceedings 
of Confercnce ot Educational Committee, New York, 1881, 


P- 37; 38.) 
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‘Our early Friends never believed or 
‘taught that the Lord preferred to draw 
‘from an empty treasury; but to bring 
‘forth, from a full one, ‘‘ things new and 
old’ as he might see fit. It becomes us, 
therefore, in this acute and penetrating 


age in which we live, to take care that the 


truth suffers not through our ignorance of 
it; and to provide such facilities that 
every one who may be called to the pub- 
lic ministry of the Gospel, or to Bible 
School or Church Mission Service, whether 
at home or abroad, shall be thoroughly 
furnished for every such good work; 
workers that need not to be ashamed— 
rightly dividing the word of truth.* 
THOMAS KIMBER. 
eRichmond Hill, L. 1., N. Y., Eighth mo, 25th, 1887. 
(To be continued.) 


——-—-—— «@- 





WE WERE surprised to hear such an 
eminent Church historian as Bishop Light- 
foot state in Exeter Hall, referring to the 
early triumphs of Christianity, that 
‘«twelve men alone spread the Gospel 
throughout the world, and changed the 
whole face of society.’’ It would have 
been a physical impossibility for the 
twelve Apostles to do so, and no such 
task was'imposed upon them. The com- 
mand of our Lord was addressed to the 
whole company of believers, and we know 
that very soon after the day of Pentecost 
five thousand men (with as many women, 
in all probability) were scattered every- 
where declaring the good tidings. It is 
this unscriptural idea of the exclusive 
character of the commission given to the 
twelve Apostles, that has produced the 
disastrous heresy of ‘‘ Apostolic Succes- 
sion ’’—a dogma, we take leave to say, 
which has done far more to hinder than 
to advance the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom.—TZhe (London) Christian. 


-———-—— ome 


Ir two angels were sent from heaven to 
execute a divine command, one to con- 
duct an empire, and the other to sweep a 
street in it, they would feel no inclina- 
tion to change employments. 





*Our dear friend Pliny E. Chase, at the Conference 
above alluded to, bore testimony to the possible influence 
- the Society of Friends upon thescientificand educated 
classes: 

“I have often thought that . . . there are no views that 
seem better fitted for counteracting the skeptical teach- 
ings of the age than those-of Friends. 

*« The immediate guidance of the Spirit of Truth, both 
in the depths of the soul and through the Seriptures, is 
their cardinal doctrine. Such guidance should lead to 
positive knowledge, and we should not rest satisfied with 
the expression ofa bare belief. We are told in Job that 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth understanding. 
We know that this intelligence of ours com*s from our 
Heavenly Father, and that we should be unable to know 
anything without Him. This Divine guidance which is 
vouchsafed to every one, and the faith in Christ which it 
gives when rightly followed were, as I have said, there- 
fore fundamental principles of the early Friends. 

‘* In our day, more than ever heretofore, it is the edu- 
cated men who need conversion, They are doing excel- 
lent work in many fields of research, but still they want 
something; they want to see where their intellectual 
power comes from; what is its purpose. how it can be 
sanctified for the good ef mankind. When they have 
learned that their wisdom is the gift of Supreme Wisdom, 
‘the inspiration of the Almighty,’ they should be taught 
the meaning andextent of special revelation; how it is 
given in abundant measure for various purposes, when it 
is needed for the benefit either of individuals or of com- 
ing generations. By such gradual steps, with the prom- 
ised help of the great Head of the Church, our Evange- 
lists may lead the leaders of scientific thought to an ac- 
ceptance of Biblical revelation, and to a better under- 
standing of its inestimable worth. (Proceedings Conf. 
Com, on Educ., N. Y., 1881, p. 41, 42.) 
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THE FINISHED WORE. 

‘¢ He said, it is finished.”” We some- 
times hear religious teachers assure their 
hearers that all that is required of them is 
to accept Christ's finished work; and I 
have long thought that this and kindred 
questionable expressions, such as, ‘ the 
Spirit of God is not in the heart of the 
sinner,” ‘the sinner cannot pray,” ‘¢ re- 
pentance does not include sorrow for sin, 
but merely the turning away from it, the 
changing of one’s course,’’ as a way of 
presenting gospel truth, can scarcely be 
supposed to be the best outcome of Paul’s 
recommendation to Timothy, to study to 
show himself approved of God, rightly 
dividing the word of truth; or of the 
example of Solomon, who ‘sought out 
acceptable words.’’ It would seem only 
reasonable that public teachers should not 
only seek out acceptable words, but as far 
as may be seek to avoid the use of lan- 
guage of an ambiguous character, words 
capable of a double meaning, not easily 
understood, liable to be misconstrued or 
misapplied. One affirmation is better 
than several negatives. It is better to en- 
deavor to overthrow error by the single 
affirmation of a clearly established truth 
than vainly try to weaken its foundation 
by the use of words of questionable im- 
port. Perhaps a little thoughtful atten- 
tion to the phraseology above noticed 
would show that there would be no loss 
in avoiding them as put forth in the 
abstract and naked form in which they 
usually are. They seem destitute of vital- 
ity, powerless to arrest the careless, or 
interest and instruct the honest seeker 
after truth. Few would seriously claim 
that the Spirit of God inheres in the 
heart of the sinner; and hence its public 
denial would seem a work of supereroga- 
tion; and -yet it may be confidently 
claimed that such are the blessed provis- 
ions of the gospel, that the good Spirit 
does visit the heart of every sinner, Acts 
ii. 16, 17, and knocks at the door for ad- 
mission, and if in the exercise of their 
own God-given will they open the door, 
they are assured He will enter and be- 
come an abiding guest. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a more unscriptural position 
than one that would shut out the sinner 
from the inestimable privilege of access 
to the throne of mercy in prayer. Paul 
would have men pray everywhere; have 
all men pray and not faint. The good 
Master directed all indiscriminately to ask 
that they might receive. The thief on the 
cross, under a deep sense of his own sin- 
ful condition, asked to be remembered, 
and, as all sincerely repentant sinners will 


do, received a gracious answer. Saul,” 


deeply convicted of his sinful condition, 
prayed that he might be directed to a 
source of relief, and because he thus 
prayed Ananias was sent to visit him, that 
he might receive his sight, and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost. The Philippian 
jailor tremblingly asked in agonizing 
prayer, what he should doto be saved. Pe- 
ter directed Simon the sorcerer, whom he 


perceived to bein the gall of bitterness 
and bond of iniquity, to pray to God that 
perhaps the thought of his heart might be 
forgiven him. Israel of old, in instances 
too numerous to mention, when they had 
sinned sought forgiveness in prayers, and 
were only finally cast off when they ceased 
acceptably to pray. From all which it 
would appear there is a deep meaning in 
the language of the poet, —‘* Prayer is the 
breath of God in man, returning whence 
it came: Love is the sacred fire within 
and prayer the rising flame.”’ Iam no 
linguist, but somebody has said, perhaps 
Albert Barnes, that two different Greek 
words are by our translators translated re- 
pentance; the one represents sorrow for 
sin, the other a turning away from it. 
My own judgment is, that the mere turn- 
ing away, turning about or change of 
purpose can never properly be expressed 
by the term repentance; that, from a 
theological standpoint, that term is only 
properly applied to sorrow for sin, and 
that the turning away or change of pur- 
pose in this connection only results from a 
godly sorrow working a repentance not 
to be repented of; is only the effect of a 
cause, the fruit of genuine sorrow, result- 
ing from the deep consciousness of the 
debasing character of sin; and that reli- 
gious teachers should always so hold truth 
in an even balance so as to carefully dis- 
tinguish between cause and effect. We 
may now come back to the starting 
point, and consider the term, the finished 
work of Christ. Probably it has been noted 
that in hearing this term used we have never 
heard its meaning critically explained. It 
is true that in John’s gospel we find the 
term, finish, finished—and, it is finished, 
used by the Master Himself, in reference 
to His own work. 

But the circumstances under which they 
were severally used leave it difficult to 
know just how to apply them; especially 
so, ‘‘I have finished the work Thou gavest 
me to do,’’ and ‘‘ It is finished.”” When 
He used those terms, even His personal - 
work on earth was not fully accomplished. 
The glorious act displaying the consumma- 
tion of Divine love, that which gives us 
the great vital doctrine of the atonement 
all its merit, the voluntary offering of that 
life which man had not power to take, 
had not been perfected. Then in what 
sense can it be said His work was finished ? 
Was it because of His Omniscience and 
Omunipotence, as by the one He knew the 
end from the beginning, and by the other 
He had the power to compass that end 
that He spoke of, a work yet in the fu- 
ture, as already finshed? Or, in using 
these terms, does He more directly refer 
to the old dispensation, to finally finish 
up and put an end to which was evidently 
a prominent part of His work? He was 
to be the end of the Law for righteous- 
ness, to abolish the whole ritualistic sys- 
tem of worship, to abolish in His flesh 
the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances, nailing them to His cross, 
after which, though tolerated, they had 
no legal standing. Hesaid He came not 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. ‘* Suf- 
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inside we shall all say ‘‘amen.”’ But the 
words, ‘‘ Let us teach,’’ ‘‘ Let us lay it 
upon,” ‘* Let us give them to understand 
they will receive help from outside from 
time to time,’’ admit a necessity of some 
one being found who shall Do the ‘* teach- 
ing,” and the ‘‘ laying upon,” and giving 
the ‘‘help from outside.” But there is 
no sufficient method of accomplishing this 
suggested by either of the two Friends al- 
luded to. They see all sorts of possible, 
I may venture to add most improbable, 
dangers and consequences in such sys- 
tematic missionary work as is being so 
successfully undertaken in some Yearly 
Meetings, but offer us nothing in return 
more than we have virtually had for the 
last 200 years, and which has landed us— 
where we are! 

Iam perfectly aware that the Yearly 
Meeting of Baltimore to which R. H. 
Thomas belongs is endeavoring to carry 
out his ideas. It may be this method of 
procedure suits that Yearly Meeting. It 
may be that, even if it works well, some 
more energetic system might suit it still 
better. But no man who has made him- 
self acquainted with it, and with the prob 
lems pressing for solution on the larger, 
newer, and far more rapidly growing 
Yearly Meetings of the West, can for a 
moment suppose that this will meet ¢heir 
needs. Still less will it be found sufficient 
for us, our problems being so very dif- 
ferent from any American ones, and quite 
peculiar to ourselves. 

Friends need more faith in the value of 
Organization, more willingness to work in 
a corporate capacity, and greater readi- 
ness to serve a Meeting of Ministry and 
Oversight, or on a Yearly Meeting, or 
Quarterly Meeting’s committee when it 
says, ‘‘ It seems good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us to send you.”’ They need, too, 
a closer study of the Holy Scriptures, that 
they may know how by Divine leading 
the Apostles gathered and sustained the 
early Christian communities ‘‘ appointing 
elders in every church’’* whose business 
it was to tend “the flock of God;’’ and 
they need to abandon the vicious habit of 
giving ex parte, half quotations of Scrip- 
ture, with regard to the right maintenance 
of the ministry, where that may be needed. 

Well, then let the Yearly Meeting see 
to it that some effectual steps are taken to 
‘* lay it upon ” our smaller meetings that 
they ‘‘ exhort one another and build one 
another up,” and let it send the men and 
women who shall ‘‘ teach ” them to do it, 
whether that involves one morning’s visit 
or a residence of years, whether it means 
appointing a Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
of visitation, or writing a pastoral Epistle, 
Or a more vigorous welding of all our 
mission work, whether undertaken locally 
or by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Home Missions—with our regular organi- 
zation. 

Is not-the time come when the Yearly 
Meeting should take care that every one 
of its constituent meetings should have an 





*See Acts xiv. 23, R. V. ; Titus i.5: Eph, iv..1z: 
I Thes. v. 12; Heb. xiii. 17—24. 























adult school, or adult Bible class in the 
early morning or afternoon, and a mission 
in the evening to the upper, middle, or 
lower social stratum, as the particular 
meeting may have opportunity for? Is 
it not time that all our outside mission 
stations had morning meetings for worship 
established, through which applications 
for membership may come to our Monthly 

eetings, just as has been already done 
with such manifest advantage at Leeds, 
Sunderland, &c.? Is it not high time 
that the Birmingham system of establishing 
a half way house called a ‘‘ Christian So- 
ciety” was abandoned for the broader and 
better way of recognizing its inhabitants 
as members of our own family. Probably 
five out or six members of these outside 
societies are better Friends already than 
many of our own birthright members who 
might oppose their admission, and many 
of them now, or in future years, would be 
very useful in carrying on our disciplinary 
and aggressive gospel work. 

When ‘sanctified common sense” is 
applied to that which is surely the highest 
duty of a Church—the winning of souls 
to Christ, and bringing them into fellow- 
ship with others, who believe they have 
the mind of Christ as to doctrine and 
practice—then we shall soon solve the 
question as to how to build up our smaller 
meetings, and prevent our larger ones 
from dying out. But the Yearly Meeting 
itself must make it, for every particular 
congregation, ‘‘hard to do wrong and 
easy to do right.” 








WHOLE HEARTEDNESS. 

Do not be afraid to let yourself go ina 
heart-whole devotedness to your Lord that 
can brook mo reserves. Let Him have all— 
body, soul, and spirit, time, talents, voice 
—everything. Lay your whole life open 
before Him, that He may control it. Say 
to Him each day, ‘‘ Lord, how shall I 
regulate this day so as to please Thee? 
Where shall I go? What shall I do? 
Whom shall I visit? What shall 1 say ?’’ 
Give your dress up into His control, and 
say, ‘‘Lord, tell me how to dress so as to 
please Thee?” Give Him your reading, 
your pursuits, your friendships and say, 
‘* Lord, speak to me about all these, and 
tell me just what Thy mind is about 
them.” 

And this personal service to Him will 
give a halo to your life, and gild the most 
monotonous existence with a heavenly 
glow. Have you ever grieved that the 
romance of youth is so soon lost in the 
hard realities of the world? Bring Christ 
thus into your life and into all its details, 
and a far grander enthusiasm will thrill 
your soul than the brighest days of youth 
could ever know, and nothing will seem 
hard or stern ayain.—Se/ected. 


IF some eminent disciple, or disciples, 
be taken from you, the Head Master re- 
mains, to whom you may have access. 

—David Hail. 

















INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 





Extract from an Addressby U.S. Sena- 


tor James F. Wilson, at the Friends’ 
Peace Convention at Pleasant Plain, 
Towa, Sixth mo. 27th, 1887. 


Nineteen centuries ago the shepherds on 


the plains near Bethlehern had spoken 
unto them the words: ‘‘ On earth peace 
and good will towards men.” More than 
seven centuries prior to this it had been 
prophetically said of the nations: ‘‘ They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, 


neither shall they learn war any more.”’ 

The centuries have rolled on, mankind 
has waited, nations have come and gone, 
but the conditions described in the words 
I have quoted are not present in the world’s 
affairs. Mankind is weary, the nations are 
burdened. Will these conditions ever 
come to give rest and lighten burdens? 
In all of the centuries that have passed 
rarely, if ever, has peace been universal 
on the earth. The nations in some degree 
have been in a continuous state of war. 
Will this continue as long as nations shall 
exist? Is the state of war to be perpet- 
ual? Will the other and better condi- 
tions never come? Are all of the cen- 
turies yet to come to be like those that 
have departed ? 

I do not ask these questions because I 
doubt that a change will come. When it 
will come I cannot venture to predict. 
But that it will I do not doubt. It has 
been promised from a source which does 
not fail to effect its purpose. Something 
is now moving upon men in all parts of 
the world, causing them to make definite 
and: resolute efforts to effect the desired 
and long looked for change. In almost 
every civilized nation peace societies and 
arbitration leagues exist. They number 
in their membership many of the ablest 
and best equipped minds of our time. 
Men have come to realize that an avoidance 
of war 1s demanded by the true interests of 
mankind. No matter whether the case is 
considered from the national or individual 
standpoint the result is the same. The 
true interests of men, whether viewed in 
the governmental aggregate or in the in- 
dividual unit, are best served by the domin- 
ation of peace. Mankind has come to re- 
alize this truth. The burdens which the 
wars of nations in the past have placed on 
the present generation are forcing govérn- 
ments and indiduals to give the subjects 
and interests involved profound considera- 
tion. : ; . . : 


The cost of government in Europe has 
increased fifty per cent. in ten years, and 
the public debts have nearly doubled in 
fifteen years. In our own country the 
appropriations made for carrying on the 
government in all its departments for the 
present fiscal year aggregate $209,659.383. 
The portion of this sum that goes to the 
support of the army is $23,753,057; to 
the naval service $16,489,557; to the 
support of the military academy $297,- 
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$05; to forts and fortifications $59,877, 
making the large sum of $40,600,296, or 
nearly 20 per cent. of the whole sum ap- 
propriated for the year for all the purposes 
of government. 

This is ‘not because we, have had wars 
asa part of our experience in the past, 
but for the reason that we fear we may 
have them in the future. The condition 
represents the economic difference between 
the declarations, ‘‘ on earth peace’’ and 
‘jn peace prepare for war.’’ 

But our expenditure for military and 
naval purposes is small when compared 
with those of many other countries. In 
her last fiscal year France expended $162,- 
050,963 in support of the army and navy ; 
Great Britain $144,545,535 ; and add to 
this British India $87,201,250, and it 
gives a grand total of $231,746,785 ; 
Russia $145,420,054; Germany $91,- 
720,234; Italy $51,409,352. I will not 
carry this statement into further detail, 
but content myself with giving in the ag- 
gregate the cost of the armies and navies 
of the several powers of the world as pre- 
sented by their latest official documents. 
From this source I ascertain that the 
armiés of the several powers cost for the 
last year presented a total of $864,997,- 
281; the navies $188,209,108, or a grand 
total of $1,053,206,389. This is a tre- 
mendous load for the industry of the 
world to carry, and it is increasing every 
year. Is it any wonder that discontent is 
increasing in the countries where this bur- 
den bears the heaviest? Much of the un- 
rest which ultimates in social and political 
disorders is directly traceable to the eco- 
nomic friction which these expenditures 
occasion. Oppressive taxation and stable 
political conditions are rarely harmonious 
in their relations. This will go far to- 
wards explaining the cause of that worse 
than prison life which the Czar of Rusisa 
is compelled to lead; and lies near the 
roots of the organizations of the Nihilists, 
the Anarchists, the Socialists and other 
disturbers of the peace of nations and 
communities. 

Can this be changed? If the nations so 
will it may be. How? By international 
agreement. A forceful movement has 
been in progress for a number of years 
whose office is to effect a change. The 
Movement is organized and active in 
many of the nations, and it is growing in 
favor every day. In this country it is 
knownas the American Arbitration League. 
This organization is active and forceful. 
The purpose is to induce the nations to 
blot out that barbarous maxim, ‘in peace 
Prepare for war,”’ and put in its place that 
other and better rule announced to the 
shepherds in the long centuries ago, ‘‘ on 
earth peace, and good will towards men.’’ 

‘Of course this can only be done through 
the concurrent action of the nations. 

What a grand result it would be to have 
this world brought to the condition here 
portrayed. And why may it not be? 
International arbitration has been tried in 
very delicate and difficult cases, and has 
succeedéd in staying the anger of peoples 

-and avoiding war. The Geneva arbitra- 
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tion between the United States and Great 
Britain is a notable example of the efficacy 
of this mode of settling international dis- 
putes. What was done in that case can 
be done in others. At all events let us in 
the United States do all we can to bring 
our government up to the point of saying 
to the other nations of the world, ‘‘ we 
are ready to assure univeral peace through 
international arbitration.’’ This is a great 
work, let us not grow weary in it. It is 
worthy of our best and constant endeavors 
to bring it to universal and permanent 
success, Let us take courage from the 
interest it has wrought in the minds of so 
many of the good and great men in the 
other nations. And let us not fail to keep 
in mind that the end for which we and 
they work has been promised to the world 
by Him whose word shall not fail. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

ONE OF THE SPEAKERS at the late North- 
field Conference was Dr. Chamberlain, a 
well-known Indian missionary. At the 
close of a rousing speech of an hour’s du- 
ration, he said, turning to the evangelist : 

“(Dwight L. Moody, do you not hear 
Jehovah’s clarion call to you to make one 
year’s stay in India, and to teach Him to 
them? God rarely bestows such gifts tor 
the work as He has upon you. In the 
name of the 3,000,000 young men of India 
who know English, but who do not know 
God; in the name of the 250,000,000 of 
people who could be reached if these 3,- 
000,000 young men were set on fire with 
love to God; in the name of those here 
in this waking vision, I call upon you to 
come over to India and help us.’’ 

The following day an address on Mis- 
sions was given by Dr. Pierson, of Phila- 
delphia. To him succeeded Mr. Joseph 
Cook, of Boston, who answered various 
questions, saying, among other things, 
that for certain classes of Indian scholars 
he would send out a missionary such as 
Professor Drummond, but for the great 
body of the people he would like to send 
such a missionary as Mr. Moody. The 
statement was received with tremendous 
cheering, and the excitement culminated 
with. a dramatic and thrilling incident thus 
recorded : 

Dr. Chamberlain, of India, rose and 
said that he had seen Mr. Cook, when 
abroad, knock the bottom out of the re- 
ligion of the heathen, and that other mis- 
sionaries had spoken to him, saying, 
‘¢ Could we only get Mr. Moody to come 
and put a new bottom ”—the rest of the 
sentence was drowned in a loud cheer that 
went up from the audience as they rose to 
give expression to their feeling. At this 
moment Mr. Cook, drawing Mr. Moody 
to the centre of the platform, placed Pro- 
fessor Townsend, of Boston [a doughty 
defender of the faith], on one side and Dr. 
Chamberlain on the other, and cried out: 
‘« This is an object lesson; the three are 
a team for India!’’ The effect was elec- 
tric. The boys continued standing, and 
cheered till they were hoarse. 
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In one of the latest papers to hand, we 
see it stated that Mr. Moody is understood 
to be considering the matter,’ and ‘‘it 
looks as if he will go.”— Zhe (London) 
Christian. 

Korea.—The tale of the first convert, 
baptized by a Protestant minister in Korea, 
is full of interest. He had read in a Chi- 
nese account of the Western nations, that 
Christianity was their prevailing religion. 
The same book denounced that religion 
as most pernicious. Yet it seemed to him 
that a religion held by nations so advanced 
in other respects, must be well worth 
knowing. He, therefore, commenced his 
inquiries, yet secretly, because of the Kor- 
ean laws. 

One day he appeared, for the first time, 
before Mr. Underwood, and asked for 
instruction in English. Being received 
with others, he came for a few days, and 
then disappeared, without explanation. He 
said afterward, that what he had wanted 
was, not English, but Christianity, which 
he had been told the missionaries taught. 
Disappointed in that, he cared for nothing 
else. 


Still his search was continued, although 
he came to the conclysion shat the mis- 
stonaries had nothing to do with Christi- 
anily. 

One day, however, he happened to be 
in Dr. Allen’s office, where he found a 
Chinese copy of one of the gospels lying 
on the table. Overjoyed, he quietly ap- 
propriated it, took it home, read it through 
that night, and appeared the next morn- 
ing to Mr. Underwood, holding up the 
gospel, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Zhis és good /” 
One night had given him great familiarity 
with the precious volume, and they had a 
long conversation together. 

He sought and obtained more of this 
sacred reading. Fresh light and instruc- 
tion came to him each day. His heart 
was fixed, his choice was made. This 
was what he had long sought, and now it 
was his. 

He soon expressed a wish to be bap- 
tized. After careful examination, this 
was privately done, and, when I saw him, 
he was giving every evidence of growth in 
the knowledge and love of Christ.— 
Gospel in All Lands. 





WHEN THE WorLD was drowned there 
was only one ark; when the Israelites in 
the wilderness were bitten by the fiery 
flying serpents, there was only one remedy; 
and for lost sinners, there is only one 
Saviour. But He is an all-sufficient and 
glorious Saviour. There is only one 
thing that will put the collar on the neck 
of the animal within us, and that is the 
power of the indwelling Christ. —.4/exan- 
der Mactaren. . 








BETTER to be in the midst, between 
the two pointed rocks of deep penury 
and high prosperity, than to be on the 
sharps of either. . 





Ir is often better to pray for those who 
are mistaken than to dispute with them. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH Mo. 1, 1887. 


No C.ericaL OrpDER.—Among ques- 
tions now brought to the front among 
Friends, none is more. pressing than that 
concerning the ministry. Only within a 
very few years has there been suggested 
any unsettlement of the .well understood 
principle of the Society of Friends on this 
subject, recognized and acted upon from 
its foundation. No ‘‘ pastor of a Friends’ 
church ”’ was thought of anywhere in the 
world before 1860, probably not before 
1875. Such a proposal or procedure is a 
revolutionary innovation. Either it is an 
error, or the Early Friends and all their 
successors till now, were in the wrong in 
one of their most characteristic convic- 
tions. Also, the thought of a special edu- 
cation for ministers was foreign to the 
judgment of Early Friends. Thus wrote 
Robert Barclay (under Proposition X, in 
Apology) : 

‘* That which we oppose, is the distinc- 
tion of laity and clergy, which in the 
Scripture is not to be found, whereby 
none are admitted unto the work of the 
ministry but such as are educated at 
schools on purpose. And so he that is a 
scholar thus bred up must not have any 
honest trade whereby to get him a liveli- 
hood, if he once intend for the ministry, 
but he must see to get him a place, and 
then he hath his set hire for a livelihood 
tohim. He must also be distinguished 
from the rest by the color of his clothes; 
for he must only wear black, and be a 
master of arts.” ‘*As this manner of 
separating men for the ministry is nothing 
like the church in the apostles’ days, so 
great evils have and do follow upon it.” 
Among these evils, this is mentioned: 
‘* From this distinction of laity and clergy, 
this abuse also follows, that good, honest, 
mechanic men, and others who have not 
learned the art and trade of preaching, 
and so are not licentiated according to 
these rules they prescribe unto them- 
selves; such, I say, being possessed with 
a false opinion that it is not lawful for them 
to meddle with the ministry, nor that they 
are any ways fit for it, because of the de- 
fect of that literature, do thereby neglect 
the gift in themselves, and quench many 
times the pure breathings of the Spirit of 
God in their hearts; which, if given way 
to, might prove much more for the edifi- 
cation of the church than many of the 
conned setmons of the learned.” 


Fox, Barclay, and all their associates, 
appreciated and encouraged the acquisi- 
tion of sound learning, R. Barclay echoes 
G. Fox when he says: ‘‘ we judge it neces- 
sary and commendable that there be pub- 
lic schools for the teaching and instructing 


such youth as are inclinable thereunto in 
the languages.’’ But when young men 
among them, as Burrough, Parnel and 
others, became convinced of the truth 
and were called to preach, they began the 
work at once, without waiting for farther 
studies in ‘‘church history and methods 
of work.” Some of them, as John Aud- 
land and Francis Howgill, had been al- 
ready trained scholastically for the clerical 
profession. But, as Sewell in his history 
says of one of them, ‘‘ when he heard G. 
Fox preach, he was thereby so reached to 
the heart that he began in process of time 
to see the emptiness of his great literal 
knowledge.”” Such knowledge has very 
often been, from Apostolic days to our 
own, used by the Holy Spirit for noble 
service ; but to make it essential to the 
work of Gospel ministry, was one of the 
errors against which Friends were especi- 
ally led to protest. 

All our colleges and academies should 
give abundant attention to the study of 
the Scriptures, as indispensable to the 
Christian culture of every member of the 
Society of Friends. Advanced, especially 
post-graduate, courses should be provided 
in our Colleges for instruction in Hebrew, 
in the textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, and in Church History. These for 
all students alike, who, as Barclay says, 
are ‘‘ inclinable thereunto.”’ 


When, however, the question is asked, — 


‘¢Shall there be special departments of 
instruction established and maintained in 
our denominational colleges, for the 
better qualifying of our young men and 
women who are divinely gifted for the 
ministry,’’—we answer, emphatically, no! 
And this answer is believed to represent 
the conviction of a very large number of 
liberal-minded Friends at the present 
time; and to conform to the whole spirit 
of the Quakerism of the past, throughout 
its history. Are we going to break 
deliberately away from this history now? 
If so, let us do it with our eyes open, to 
what the change involves, in itself and in 
its consequences. 

This appears to be a safe proposition : 
with the general progress of knowledge 
and d.ffusion of education, there comes 
to be less and less need of special intel- 
lectual leadership on the part of preachers 
of the Gospel; and more and more op- 
portunity and possibility for the organi- 
zation of the whole church of living mem- 
bers, for their mutual edification and for 
the evangelization of the world. 

Let us add a few more sentences from 
Barclay’s Apology : 


‘The ministers we plead for, are such 
as are immediately called and sent forth 
by Christ and his Spirit ; are actuated and 
led by God’s Spirit, and by the power and 
operation of his grace in their hearts, are 
in some measure converted and regen- 
erate, and so are good, holy, and gracious 
men; such as labor in the work of the 
ministry, not from their own mere natural 
strength and ability, but as they are 
moved, assisted and influenced by the 
Spirit of God, and minister according to 
the gift received ; such as, being holy and 
humble, contend not for precedency and 
priority, but rather strive to prefer one 
another, and serve one another in love, 
neither desire to be distinguished from the 
rest, nor yet to be called of men master ; 
such as having freely received, freely give ; 
who seek no man’s goods, but seek them, 
and the salvation of their souls; whose 
hands supply their own necessities, work- 
ing honestly for bread for themselves and 
their families: and if at any time they be 
called of God, so as the work of the Lord 
hinder them from the use of their trades, 
take what is freely given them by such to 
whom they have communicated spirituals ; 
and having food and raiment, are there- 
with content. Such were the holy prophets 
and apostles.” 

‘« But it is usually objected, That Chris- 
tians are become so hard-hearted, and 
generally so little heed spiritual things, 
that if ministers had not a settled main- 
tenance secured them, they and their 
families might starve for want of bread.” 
‘« Indeed if this objection had any weight, 
the apostles and primitive pastors should 
never have gone forth to convert the na- 
tions, for fear of want. Doth not the 
doctrine of Christ teach us to venture all, 
and part with all, to serve God? Can 
they be accounted ministers of Christ who 
are afraid to preach him lest they get no 
money for it, or will not do it until they 
be sure of their payment? What serves 
the ministry for but to perfect the saints, 
and so to convert them from that hard- 
heartedness ?” 





A Testimony AGaINsT POLITICAL OATHS 
—‘‘ I cannot help observing of what little 
use to a Government the imposition of 
oaths has ever been. A Government is 
never secure of the hearts of the people 
but. from the justice of it, and the justice 
of it is generally a real security. When 
men habituate themselves to swear what 
they do not understand they will easily 
be brought to forswear themselves in what 
they do understand. The like danger is 
from the frequency of them, which always 
takes off from the awe of them, and con- 
sequently their force. In my opinion no 
oaths should be appointed but in judicial 
matters.’’—.Speaker Onslow. 

The writer of the above was Speaker of 
the British House of Commons for 33 
years, 1727 to 1761. He must have en- 
joyed unusual opportunities of observa- 
tion, and his judgment as to the use of 
political oaths has therefore special value. 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING 


Convened at 10 o'clock A. M., Eighth mo. 25, 
with about the usual attendance for the 
opening session, 

The following ministers from other Yearly 
Meetings were present, viz.: John B, Cren- 
shaw, of Virginia ; John P, Pennington, of In- 
diana; Mary and Logan Rogers, of Kansas; 
and James N. Richardson, Thos. W. Fisher 
and George Grubb, of Dublin Yearly Meeting. 

After a few minutes of silence the congre- 
gation sang, “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name.” After which several prayers were 
offered invoking the Divine blessing upon 
the meeting. 

Thos, W. Fisher, of Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing, presented very forcibly the privileges of 
believers under our glorious Gospel dispen- 
sation, whereby we have access unto the 
Father through the new and living way, even 
the blood of Jesus, and the importance of 
availing ourselves of these high privileges, 
and so enthroning Christ in the heart, that He 
may become all in all to His church and 
people. 

Prayer was offered by Mary Rogers, of 
Kansas. 

After which “ Rock of Ages” was sung. 

Prayer by John P, Pennington followed. 

George Grubb, of Dublin Yearly Meeting, 
spoke earnestly from the text, “Unto us a 
child is born,” &c., dwelling particularly 
uponthe name, Wonderful Counsellor. \Von- 
derful in His creative power, as manifested 
in His works, but especially wonderful in 
His matchless mercy and saving grace ; 
wonderful in His meekness, sufferings, and 
death. 

John B, Crenshaw said: In Christ Jesus 
ye are complete, who is Head over all things 
to His church. God created man in His own 
image, for a purpose of His own glory; but 

man fell from his high estate. A Divine Media- 
tor was provided for man’s restoration to com- 
munion with God, even Jesus Christ who bled 
and died that we might live, if, through repent- 
ance and faith we accept the termsof salvation, 
and thus become accepted in the Beloved. 
Christ is a complete Saviour to those who are 
the faithful recipients of Hisgrace. The blood 
of Jesus cleanseth from all sin, 

Then was sung, “ Are you washed in the 
blood of the Lamb ?” 


Huldah Reese spoke of this annual feast 
as profitable, only in proportion as the Lord 
Jesus should be with us in the person of the 
Holy Ghost ; to which end all were invited 
to join in prayer for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon the meeting. 

This invitation was responded to by the 
meeting, and a number of earnest prayers 
were offered vocally, and doubtless many 
more equally earnest and availing went up 
to the throne unvocalized. 

Then was sung, “ I need Thee every hour.” 


James N. Richardson, of Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, spoke a few words of earnest ad- 
monition from the text, ‘“‘ How shall we es- 
Cape if we neglect so great salvation?” The 
Lord is knocking at the door of the hearts of 
some now present, and it may be this is the 
last time. Now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation, Delays are dangerous. 
Life’s brittle thread may be sundered ’ere 
your peace is made, 

Then followed a hymn and announcements, 
and thus closed the first session, with a 
general recognition of the Divine over- 
shadowing, 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting convened at 3 o'clock, 
P. M., on Fifth-day, and the opening exer- 
Cises consisted of singing and prayer. 

Thomas W , Fisher spoke from the text, 


“Peace be unto you,” and earnestly urged 
the claims of the Gospel of peace. 

Jesse W. Wilmore, of Kansas, spoke of 
the oneness of believers, and the necessity 
of obedience to the authority of the church, 

Then followed a free expression on the 
part of anumber upon the subject of peace. 

Altogether the meeting was one of marked 
solemnity and impressiveness. 

Then adjourned to Seventh-day at 8 A. M. 

The Business Meeting assembled at the 
time adjourned to, men and women meeting 
separately. Attendance good. 

Prayers were offered imploring the Divine 
guidance. 


D. B. Updegraff offered some remarks, 
and was followed by George Grubb, from 
Dublin Yearly Meeting, with the text, Be 
not children in understanding, but in malice 
be ye children.” 


James N. Richardson then called to our 
remembrance that the Church was the Lord's. 
That it was purchased by His blood and that 
He wquld care for it; supplementing with 
the quotation, “I will guide thee with mine 
eye.’ 
After supplication by Jacob Baker, min- 
utes were read for James N. Richardson, 
Thomas M. Fisher, and George Grubb trom 
Dublin Meeting. 


For Hannah B. Soudan a minister and 
John Soudan an Elder, New York; John B. 
Crenshaw of Virginia; Jesse W. Wilmore of 
Kansas; J. H. Gilbreath, Minister, and Jere- 
miah S. Cox an Elder, North Carolina. John 
P, Penington of Indiana, and Logan Rogers 
of Kansas, Ministers, were here without 
minutes, 

A general and hearty welcome was ex- 
tended to all the ministering Friends whether 
with or without minutes, and more especially 
to our Fnends from across the Atlantic. To 
which George Grubb feelingly responded, 
remarking that himself and doubtless very 
many others were blessed under the ministry 
of that Mother in Israel, Edith P, Griffith, 
from this side of the Atlantic, 


Thos. W. Fisher further remarked that 
they held in their country in grateful re- 
membrance the work with them of that Fa- 
ther in Israel, Jonathan Taylor. In coming 
among you we know, nothing but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. Let that mind be 
in you which was in Christ Jesus, who 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but who took upon Him the form of a ser- 
vant, etc. He was followed in further re- 
marks by J. B. Crenshaw and others. 


A committee was then appointed to pre- 
pare returning minutes; after which the 
Epistles were read from London, Dublin, In- 
diana, New York, Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, Western, Iowa and Kansas, The clerk 
stated that the Epistles from New England 
and Canada had as yet failed to reach him. 


D. B. Updegraff and Seth Reese remarked 
that the Epistle from Dublin might well be 
taken as a model in preparing epistles of 
brotherly greeting ; inasmuch as it gave a 
synopsis of their own work, and in the main 
avoided touching extensively on matters in 
which there were conflicting opinions, In 
his opinion such lecturing on doctrinal mat- 
ters should be omitted as casts indirect -re- 
flections on other Yearly Meetings. D. B. 
Updegraff further remarked that our English 
Friend, Richard Littleboy, fears that Lon- 
don Epistle may be considered as an ar- 
raigning and accusing instead of a loving 
epistle. W. J. Harrison added that some 
who are free to advise may be wrong them- 
selves. 

A committee was appointed to prepare 
one general Epistle to be duplicated and 


sent to all the Yearly Meetings in response 
to their Epistles, 

From Women’s Meeting it is proposed 
that the delegates consider the propriety of 
holding all the sittings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in joint session, with one man and one 
woman Friend as clerks, and an assistant. 
The Representatives are instructed to meet 
this afternoon at 4 o’clock and agree on the 
names of Friends to propose as clerks, etc. 
A Temperance Meeting, to be addressed by 
Walter T. Mills, is appointed for half-past 
7 o'clock, Second-day evening. Then ad- 
journed to meet at Io o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON xI. Ninth month 11th, 1887 


GOLDEN PRECEPTS. Matt. vii. 1—12 


Gotpen Text.—Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them. 
Matt. vii. 12. 


1. Judge not. The same Greek word 
is translated by ‘‘to condemn,” in John 
iii. 17, by ‘‘determined”’ in Acts iii. 13, 
and by ‘‘ my sentence is’’ in Acts xv. 19. 
The idea conveyed by it is that of pro- 
nouncing sentence, generally, though not 
always, condemnatory. The teaching here 
is specially against criticising the actions 
of others, attributing unworthy motives 
to them, or in any way appropriating to 
ourselves the Divine prerogative of pro- 
nouncing sentence on our fellow men. In 
the parallel passage, Luke vi. 37, we have 
the same teaching enlarged. See also 
Rom. ii. 1—3; xiv. 3, 4, 10—13; I Cor. 
iv. 3—5 ; James iv. 11, 12. 

2. With what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be yudged. When we judge another 
we set up a standard of right and wrong, 
and by that standard others will judge us 
in return. God does not judge in the 
way here condemned, for He sees the 
heart and knows the secret motives, there- 
fore His judgment is righteous. See I 
Sam. xvi. 7; Heb. iv. 12, 13; John v. 30. 
Yet it is true in Divine things also, for 
God has declared that unless we forgive, 
we shall not be forgiven. Matt. xviii. 
32—35; Mark xi. 26; II Sam. xxii. 26. 
With what measufe ye mete. Mark iv.- 
24; Luke vi. 38; Ps. xix. 17; Eccles. x. 
8, 9; Il Cor. ix. 6; Gal. vi. 7, 8. 

3. And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye? A mote is a small 
speck of dust or dirt. Though a thing be 
excellent, some people are never satisfied 
till they have discovered some flaw in it, 
and they are seldom disappointed, for no- 
thing human is absolutely perfect. Dut 
considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye. The word for beam means a 
log, a joist, a rafter. ‘‘ The censorious 
fault finder has always this greatest of all 
faults, he is destitute of true love and 
charity.”"—Morrisqn. The eye that looks 
at others only to , lle their faults, is 
blinded as effectually as by a large beam 
or joist. Matt. xxiii. 23—26. 

4. How wilt thou say to thy brother. 
How wilt thou have the face to pretend 
such concern for righteousness as would 
urge thee to cry out against a very small 
imperfection, whilst thyself indulging 
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in a much greater sin? Here lies the 
hypocrisy. 

5. First cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye. Gal. vi. 1; I Sam. xv. 22; 
Matt. v. 24. First seek to be set right 
thyself in God’s sight. Zhen shalt thou 
see clearly. ‘If thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness ”— 
but true repentance and experience of the 
cleansing power of Christ’s blood, and of 
victory over our own temptations through 
Him, qualifies us not only to see what are 
our brother’s faults, but also to sympathize 
with him in his struggle to overcome them. 
God’s love ‘rejoices not in iniquity,” 
but grieves over it, and those in whom 
God's love dwells do not talk over their 
neighbors’ faults, but seek by every means 
in their power to help them to overcome 
them. 

6. Give not that which is holy to the 
dogs. The usual explanation of this verse 
is, that having given a warning against 
censorious and harsh judgments, Christ 
would now guard against the opposite de- 
fect of childish inability to distinguish be- 
tween the good and bad. This may be 
the meaning, but to me it seems more like 
a further amplification of the results of the 
hypocrisy already condemned. Is not the 
hypocrisy of praying to be seen of men, 
and doing alms for the same purpose, as 
well as the hypocrisy of censorious judging 
and of feigned anxiety to benefit others a 

real giving of the holy things to dogs? 
' The holy things here mentioned are the 
temple offerings which have been made 
holy by being offered to God. It is as if 
Christ would say emphatically, ‘‘ Render 
to Czesar the things that are Czesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.”’ 

7. Ask, and it shall be given you. It 
has been said that the three commands, 


Ask, 
Seek, 
Knock, 


imply distinct actions. Asking is simply 
asking for gifts. Seeking is seeking for 
the person of the Giver. Knocking is 
seeking admission to Hjs very presence, to 
know a continued abiding with Him for- 
ever. At any rate, the three commands, 
with their three distinct promises, are a 
most clear revelation of our Father’s will 
as regards our attitude towards Himself, 
as well as a sorrowful rebuke to the prac- 
tical religious experience of too many of 
His children. Matt. xxi. 22; Mark xi. 
24; Luke xi. 9, 10; xviii. 1; John xiv. 
«3; xv. 7; I John iii. 22. 

8. For every one that asketh receweth. 
This is the great practical truth of Chris- 
tianity. The gods of the heathen are 
dumb, the god of agnosticism is unknow- 
able, but the Christian’s God is living and 
real. He really answers when His chil- 
dren call, and to discover how to pray so 
as to get the answer is the secret of prayer ; 
the proof positive to each soul of His 
own relationship to His Heavenly Father. 
Read James iv. 3 and Heb. xi. 6. He that 
secketh findeth. Prov. viii. 17 and II 
Chron. xv. 15 ; Deut. iv. 29. 

9. Or what man ts there of you? See 


Luke xi. 11—13. By the feelings of an 
earthly father for his son Christ now 
teaches us what to expect from our Hea- 
venly Father. Throughout these chapters 
He has been speaking of God as our 
Father, now He says plainly that God’s 
feelings towards us are of the same kind 
as those of the best earthly father for his 
child, only ‘‘much more” so. Whom if his 
son ask bread—a son has a perfect right 
to ask bread from his father and Christ 
lovingly opens to us, nay He does more, 
He insists upon it, that we as God’s chil- 
dren have the right to ask bread from 
Him. Will he give him a stone? The 
R. V. says ‘‘ loaf” in place of ‘‘ bread,” 
making the simile better, since many 
stones are outwardly not unlike a small 
round loaf. 

10. Or if he ask a fish, will he give 
him a serpent? ‘The stone is simply ut- 
terly useless in place of bread. The ser- 
pent is not only useless, but positively 
hurtful. 

11. Jf ye then being evil. Gen. vi. 5 ; 
viii. 21. How much more? God is ever 
taking the dearest earthly relationships to 
make us understand His love, and then 
adding the ‘much more” of heaven to 
them. See Is. xlix. 15; Ps. xviii. 24. 
‘¢God may do more for us than we ask or 
think; but never less. If we ask a stone, 
thinking it bread, God will give us the bread 
and not the stone.”—Addott. Give good 
things. Luke xi. 13 says, ‘‘ give the Holy 
Spirit.” This is the best of all His good 
things. His own Spirit whereby we be- 
come partakers of His divine nature. 

12. Therefore. Ch. v. 48 we are told to 
be perfect because our Father in heaven is 
perfect. Ch. vi. 31, we are told to take 
no anxious thonght for our food or rai- 
ment, because our Heavenly Father 
knoweth our needs ; and here the reason 
assigned is much the same, viz., that we 
have a Father, richer, more loving, more 
powerful than any earthly father and 
willing to bestow good things on all who 
ask. We ought then to treat others as He 
treats us, not ill using or seeking to over- 
reach them or to hold our own in spite of 
them. Such fighting for our rights is un- 
necessary where we have a powerful Father 
to take care of us and we ought rather to 
show forth His love in our love and meek- 
ness towards all men. Ad/ things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you. 
Not merely a negative rule to abstain from 
injuring, but a positive rule of doing good. 
This is the law and the prophets—t. ¢., 
this is the object of the teaching both of 
the law and the prophets. Lev. xix. 18; 
Matt. xxii. 40; Rom. xiii. 8—10. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The standard which we proclaim as 
ours, by the judgments which we pro- 
nounce on others, will be that by which 
they in return will judge us. 

2. The practice of imputing bad mo- 
tives to others and of judging them harshly 
is usually as much worse a fault than those 
we blame, as a log is larger than a mere 
speck. The worst of all faults is want of 
love. 


3. Those. who have sought forgiveness 
and salvation from their own besetting 
sins are alone qualified to help others to 
overcome theirs. 


4. God is our Father, and He yearns 
over us longing to have us seek Him in 
the loving intercourse of children. With 
this object He tells us our needs and His 
power to supply them and urges us to ask, 
promising again and again to answer us. 


5. True prayer is never unanswered 
prayer. The life of prayer, of asking and 
receiving from God, is the only real life of 
the soul. 





From the London Times. 


A STATE CHURCH. 


Of late years there has been a move- 
ment ever tending to make Church ser- 
vices more and more attractive by all 
manner of artistic accessories ; as in secu- 
lar matters the age in which we live is one 
of great sumptuary extravagance and dis- 
play, so it seems to have been held ad- 
vantageous to the Church to develop lux- 
urious devotion, to so conduct public ser- 
vices that all possible appeal can be made 
to the eyeand ear. All that art can afford 
by harmony or decoration has been 
pressed into the service, and thus church- 
going, retaining the character of God-wor- 
ship, has been adapted to the taste of 
those whose worldly lives need costly 
stimulants. I should regret to think it so, 
but I have heard it urged that there is 
another reason for the influential support 
given to the Established Church; it is 
held to be, of all Christian ministries, the 
one which is singularly indulgent towards 
its higher-class supporters, most useful in 
regard to the morals of other classes, but 
unobtrusive as to those of known habits 
which may infringe on the teaching of the 
pulpit, zealous in the work of the reclama- 
tion of the victims of purchased vice, but 
slow to rebuke the promoters and pur- 
chasers. 

Town to having my doubts as to whether, 
if the bishops and clergy were one hun- 
dredth part as zealous to Christianize a very 
large proportion of these. wealthy Church- 
supporters as they are to attack the vice of 
an inferior order with the money obtained 
from them, they would not find financial 
support as proof of their affection for the 
Church very rapidly diminish. 

No Church can claim Apostolic charac- 
ter which is not aggressive. It cannot sit 
still and urge, ‘‘ Here is our ministry, 
here our temples, here, open to all, are 
the means of affording to all participation 
in devotional exercise, here afte our minis- 
ters ready to teach all alike the Gospel 
truths which make wise unto salvation, to 
warn all alike against the sinful life which 
leads to destruction. ’’—S. G. Osborne. 





MEN are apt to be more concerned for 
their credit, than for their cause. 
— Wm. Penn. 
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SCHOOL. 


At the late meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Chicago, reso- 
lutions were adopted, among which the 
following is the most important : 

That the lines of growth along which 
our school system should develop may be 
outlined as follows: 

1. A more general study of the phi- 
losophy of education. 2. An extension 
of the strictly professional training in 
Normal Schools. 3. A more complete 
divorcement of school officers from poli- 
tics. 4. Greater care in the selection of 


school officers, superintendents, and teach- - 


ers. §. The extension, wherever practi- 
cable, into rural districts of expert school 
superintendence. 6. A more stable tenure 
of office. 7. The extension of the school 

year and the increase of teachers’ wages 
in rural districts. 8. The adoption of 
some plan whereby meritorious teachers 
after long service may be honorably re- 
tired. 9. The passage of laws where 
necessary to secure attendance at the pub- 
lic school of all persons of school age who 
are deficient in the rudiments of an Eng- 
lish education. 10. The increase of pub- 
lic libraries and the establishment of a 
closer relation between them and the 
schools. 11. The fostering of the kinder- 
garten and the application of its spirit and 
methods into the lower primary grades. 
12. The recognition of the value of in- 
dustrial art. 13. A more earnest atten- 
tion not only to instruction in the funda- 
mental principles of morality, but also to 
a careful training of pupils in moral char- 
acter. 14. 'ncreased attention to instruc- 
tion in civics as a special preparation for 
the duties of citizenship. 15. The value 
of musical instruction. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY recently concluded 
aspeech thus: ‘ Art and literature and 
science are one; and the foundation of 
every sound education, and preparation 
for active life in which a special education 
is necessary, should be some efficient 
training in all three. At the present 
time, those who look at our present sys- 
tems of education, so far as they are 
within reach of any but the wealthiest and 
most leisured class of the community, will 
see that we ignore art altogether, that we 
substitute less profitable subjects for litera- 
ture, and that the observation of inductive 
science is utterly ignored. I sincerely 
trust, that, pondering upon these matters, 
understanding that which you so freely 
recognize here, that the three branches of 
art and science and literature are essential 
to the making of a man, to the develop- 
ment of something better than the mere 
specialist in any one of these departments 
—I sincerely trust that that spirit may in 
Course of time permeate the mass of the 
People; that we may at length have for 
our young people an education which will 
train them in all three branches, which will 
enable them to understand the beauties of 
art, to comprehend the literature, at any 
rate, of their own country, and to take 
such interest, not in the mere acquisition 
of science, but in the methods of induc- 





tive logic and scientific inquiry, as will 
make them equally fit, whatever special- 
ized pursuit they may afterwards take up. 
I see great changes; I see science ac- 
quiring a position which it was almost 
hopeless to think she could acquire. I 
am perfectly easy asto the future fate of 
scientific knowledge and scientific train- 
ing; what I do fear is, that it may be 
possible that we should neglect those other 
sides of the human mind, and that the 
tendency to inroads which is already 
marked may become increased by the 
lack of the general training of early youth 
to which I have referred.” 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITY Honors.—A daily 
paper says: Miss Ramsay, of Girton Col- 
lege, who took first-class in the first di- 
vision of the honors examination for the 
classical tripos at Cambridge, stands alone 
in her success, none of the young men 
graduates at the university this year find- 
ing place there. ‘‘ And what is a tri- 
pos?’’ It isa three-footed or three-divided 
list of honors. In mathematics those stu- 
dents who pass first are the wranglers ; 
second, the senior optimes; and third, 
the junior optimes. The other studies 
have their ‘‘ honors” examinations di- 
vided into first, second and third class. 
In the Medizval and Modern Language 
Tripos, Miss Harvey, of Newnham, again 
stands alone in the first class, first division 
examined ; Miss York, of Newnham, took 
the second-class honor, and Miss Young, 
of Girton, the third. In each of the latter 
two classes a young man also took an 
honor. The London Sfectator says: 
‘¢ This is a woman’s year at the Univer- 
sity. Women have excelled the men, not 
only in the quality of their work, but in 
the number of those who have gained 
honors.’’ The Sfectator thinks that these 
repeated successes should certainly change 
the rigid rule at Cambridge, which forbids 
the ‘* pass degree’? to women students, 
compelling them to go to either the Lon- 
don or the Royal Irish University to get 
the diploma. Even these fine students 
who take ‘first honors’”’ above a great 
majority of the Cambridge men graduates 
do not get the degrees of the University, 
which are given for much less degree of 
work. Miss Ramsay, who took the class- 
ical first, is said to be in superb health, 
and went through the honor examinations 
quite easily and comfortably. The one 
argument that appears to prevail against 
studying for university degrees by women 
is that it might affect their health. The 
far more difficult examination for honors, 
however, is not closed to them, although 
it is easily understood that the students 
who merely take their degree have no 
such severe study as the honors require. 
In fact the first is called ‘‘ the -little go,” 
in distinction from the greater struggle. 
As it now stands, even these highly dis- 
tinguished women will have to apply to 
some other college for the diploma which 
gives them rank among men students, 
although they have the word of Cambridge 
that they are ‘‘ first” among competitors 
for its highest honors. 


Miss Ramsay, it may be said, got her 
preparatory training in a girls’ school, in 


‘Scotland, where the greatest attention 


was given to athletic exercises, and where 
lawn tennis prevails. It has dawned upon 
the Scottish intelligence, at least, that to 
forbid muscle training to girls (while care- 
fully providing boys with the same) is no 
way to further the higher educatién, or, 
1n fact, education at all. Previous foun- 
dations laid with good gymnastic exercise, 
even the severer studies in which these 
Girton and Newnham girls have easily 
outstepped, besides equalling, the Cam- 
bridge men, do not appear to have been 
in any way physically hurtful. 








RURAL. 

CALIFORNIA SUGAR GrROowING.—The 
story of a successful effort to manufacture 
beet-root sugar at Alvarado, California, 
to compete with imported cane sugar at 
market prices in San Francisco, is told in 
the December number of that good and 
ever-welcome magazine, the ‘‘ Overland 
Monthly.’’ If sugar can be made from 
beets grown in the valley lands of middle 
California that can compete with the free 
cane sugar imported from the Sandwich 
Islands, under the Spreckels one-sided 
reciprocity treaty, the economic and sci- 
entific details of its production must have 
interest for agriculturists and sugar manu- 
facturers in many ‘other places in the 
United States. Mr. E. W. Hilgard, who 
writes the article, states the conditions of 
sugar production and manufacture in the 
great sugar producing countries, and notes 
the ‘rise and progress of the beet-juice 
sugar manufacture in Germany and France. 
England’s prejudices in favor of her own 
West India cane sugar islands and the 
then crude condition of the beet sugar 
product led Sir Humphrey Davy to assert 
‘*that the sugar made from beets is in- 
curably bitter to the taste ;’’ but the Ger- 
mans and French, who produce from the 
beet about one-third of the world’s supply 
of sugar, have a different story to tell. 
They cured the ‘‘ incurable ” bitterness. 

The sugar cane, according to a Louisi- 
ana sugar-planter quoted, takes ‘‘ about 
thirteen months to get to the condition to 
make a crop,”’ while the sorghum and the 
sugar-beet, which grow easily over a large 
range of the United States, take but a 
half or a third of that time. Considerable 
information concerning the sorghum su- 
gars has already been given us, and the 
time is certainly ripe for receiving all that 
can be said about the beets. 

California has her big average in this, 
as in so many other things. The average 
sugar yield of the beets worked in Ger- 
many is set down at from 12 to 13 per 
cent., with one factory ranging as high as 
15.6 per cent. of cane-sugar in the juice. 
The California product, byreason of care- 
ful selection of seed, ranges from 16 to 19 
per cent., with the extraordinary figure 
last August, at the Alvarado factory, when 
20.5 per cent. was reached in one day, 
with a ‘‘ purity coefficient ’’ of 82. 
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One large expense in sugar manufacture 
is the enforced idleness of the costly 
manufacturing plant from six to eight 
months in the year. It has been found 
possible by experiments in Los Angeles 
county, California, to dry the beet in the 
open air (as in that country and South 
America beef is easily dried) at much less 
cost and loss than when done by artificial 
heat. Fresh beets were converted by 
these evaporating experiments into chips 
of one-fourth their previous weight, and 
thus into a material which contained from 
56 to 63 per cent. of canesugar. It isin 
these conditions, with great care also given 
to the storage and the same watchfulness 
and technical experience which is already 
applied in California to wine making and 
raisin drying, that the writer finds en. 
couragement for American beet sugar 
manufacture. 

In middle and Southern California the 
first beet crop can be made to come in 
from the first of August to the first of No- 
vember, but by the ‘‘drying”’ process the 
manufacturing and refining plant in this 
and other shorter seasoned States could 
be worked to profit almost all through the 
year. The tropical product of raw sugar 
per acre from cane is set down at from 
3500to 5500 pounds. The average work- 
ing yield of good beets is not less (Mr. 
Hilgard states) than two tons per acre. 

The ‘diffusion’? process—that is the 
slicing and watering process, instead of 
crushing the juice out-between rollers—is 
the method employed to obtain the best 
results from the beet root. The juice is 
weaker of course by the amount of water 
employed than that obtained from pres- 
sure alone, but gives a freer yield of sugar 
and other advantages in the manufacture. 
In Europe ‘ beet cake,’’ which is the re- 
siduum after the extraction of the juice, 
is so valuable for cattle that it is some- 
times (but rarely we think) exchanged, 
weight for weight, at the factories for the 
fresh roots. The best average weight for 
beets for sugar is about one and a half 
pounds. Large beets are deficient in 
sweetness in their centre, and have even 
a slight saltiness there. The outside 
parts furnish the most of the sugar juices, 
and these, of course, are in greatest pro- 
portion in the smaller roots. The big 
ones are nearly all ‘‘ inside ’’—the smaller 
ones are nearly all ‘‘ outside.”’ There- 
fore, roots heavier than two pounds are 
not desirable. The writer states very 

zankly that the Alvarado beet sugar fac- 

tory is the only one that survives on the 
Pacific Coast, but that it (and it is but a 
small factory) should make money in com- 
petition with the free sugar from the Sand- 
wich Islands, he holds to be strong testi- 
mony to the future of beet sugar on this 
continent.—/Philada. Public Ledger. 





He’s only free indeed, who’s frée from sin, 
And he is fastest bound, that’s bound therein, 
— Thomas Ellwood, 


|e 








. Nor can we fall below the arms of 
God, how low soever we fall.— Wm. Penn. 















from the German of F. W. Carové by J. 
C. Picxarp. Zhe Palace of Vanity. 
Translated from the French of Mme. 
Girardin by Lucy WueeEtocx. Chicago 
and Boston: Interstate Publishing Co. 
Paper back, pp. 48. Price, six cents. 


innocent of all possible stories for chil- 
dren. The first is a beautiful nature- 
dream of a child. The second, ~‘ The 
Palace of Vanity,” is more nearly an al- 
legory, with a moral which does not need 
to be written out, as it speaks through the 
whole story. This little book is brought 
out in the neat and agreeable style usual 
with the publications of the Interstate 
Publishing Company. 



















RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The Story Without An End. Translated 


Here are two of the most pleasing and 


Primary Fridays, No. 3. Original and 


Selected Recttations for the Little Ones. 
Paper back, pp. 80. 


This is a collection of pieces of verse, 


issued by the Interstate Publishing Com- 
pany. They jingle nicely, and no doubt 
will amuse the little ones, with here and 
there a suggestion of teaching, never too 
hard for them. Only one piece, ‘‘ No- 
body,” page 36, seems to us rather out of 
place. 


Short Stories from the Dictionary. By 


ARTHUR GILMAN, M. A. Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company. Small r2mo. Pp. 130. 


This author, whose Historical Readers 


have already been noticed on our pages, 
has, in these ‘* Short Stories,” given an 
account of nearly three hundred English 
words and their history, in fifteen easy 
and pleasant ‘‘ talks.” The words chosen 
are mostly, but not all, those which are a 
little aside from the commonest use; as 
Alluvium, Antediluvian, Auriferous, Biv- 
ouac, Boycott, Carpologist, Chiropodist, 
Device, Eleemosynary, Finesse, Gallowses, 


Handsum, &c. But much that is interesting 


is said also about such words as Admire, 


Alms, Arm, Bell, Blaze, Blow, Cab, Cell, 


Dreadful, Embrace, Fare, Gas, Heaven, 


Heathen, &c. 

Altogether, this is a useful as well as 
entertaining little book. Many who are 
no longer children may learn much from 
it, much more quickly and easily than by 
turning over the pages of Webster’s or 
Worcester’s Unabridged. 


Elements of English, And An Intro- 
duction to Engish Grammar. For the 
Use of Schools. By Grorce HopGpon 
Ricker, A. M. Interstate Publishing 
Company. Chicago, and 30 Franklin St., 
Boston. Small 12mo., pp, roo. 

Clearness and brevity of statement, with 
a good arrangement for progressive study, 
characterize this as.a book intended for 
primary schools. Few rules are given, as 
rules; the proprieties of language being 
generally shown by short precepts with 
examples. It illustrates the old-time diffi- 
culty of grammar teaching, to find one 
rule, for spelling, such as this (p. 51): 


‘* Rule 5. Monosyllables, and words ac- 
cented on the last syllable, ending with a 
single consonant, preceded by a single 





vowel, double their final consonant before 
an additional syllable that begins with a 
vowel; as, rob, robber ; admit, admitted,” 


We honor much the memory of Lindley 


Murray and Goold Brown. But the chil. 
dren of this and coming generations may 
be congratulated that, without any war of 
independence, they are free from the ty. 
ranny of Grammar-rules, to be memor- 
ized, with or without being fully under- 
stood. 


Ricker’s book will no doubt answer its 


purpose well ; -though possibly not better 
than some others in use, as Swinton’s 
series of Word Books. In the present 
writer’s experience, the most successful 
book in getting the first elements of 
English into the minds of pupils under 
twelve years of age, is the adroitly fanci- 
ful one called ‘‘ Grammar Land.”’ 


A Manual of the Entire Geography of 


Scripture: With Notices of Discoveries 
to the- Present Time, and with the Ac- 
cepted Pronunciation. By Prof. H. S. Os- 
born, LL. D., Author of Palestine, Past 
and Present; Ancient Egypt in the Light 
of Modern Discoveries, &c. Oxford Map 
Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


We regret not having reached this book 


for notice when it was published, last 
year ; but it isa book which will last. In 
its 83 small pages and 7 maps it contains 
a very large amount of information, use- 
ful to all students of the Bible. 


Prof. Osborn claims to review in this 


book the entire list of known biblical 
sites, correcting previous geographical ac- 
counts where needed, in accordance with 
discoveries down to the summer of 1886, 
This he has found necessary because in each 
of four most recently published works, in- 
cluding the last edition of Smith’s Bible 


Dictionary, and that of the American 


Sunday School Union, some important 
discoveries have been left unnoticed, or 


old errors are repeated. 

Prof. Osborn has, in this work, been 
assisted by Dr. Kalopothekes.of Athens, 
Dr. J. Lansing of Egypt, Drs. Bliss and 
Merrill of Syria, and Abd Eshoo of Ar- 
menia; besides having himself traveled 
extensively in the East. The Maps are 
no doubt all very good and accurate ; but 
they are on so small a scale as to be ser- 
viceable only to those possessed of the 
best and strongest eyesight. Several very 
good illustrations are interspersed through 
the book. 

Every Bible School Library should 
have this little Manual among its books of 
reference ; and every Teacher might pos- 
sess one with great convenience and ad- 
vantage. It is small enough to be called 
a pocket volume, and yet is a complete 
summary of Biblical Geography. 








AND though sometimes Thou seem’st thy 
face to hide, 
As one that had withdrawn Thy love from 


me. 

’Tis that my faith may, to the full, be tried, 
And that I may thereby the better see, 
How weak I am, when not upheld by 

Thee, 
Thomas Ellwood. 
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PRESERVING THE CHILDREN'S a rule, until after its second summer. If 

HEALTH. suckling disagree with the mother, she Correspondence. 

must not wean the child, but feed it, in 

part, out of a nursing bottle on such food 

as has been directed. However small the 







(Concluded from page 61.) 
Rule 7. If, unfortunately, the child 


From an Occasional Correspondent. 
LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 





must be brought up by hand, it should be 
fed on a milk diet alone—that is, warm 
milk out of a nursing bottle, as directed 
under Rule 8. Goat’s milk is the best, 
and next to it, cow’s milk. If the child 
thrives on this diet, no other kind of food 
whatever should be given while the hot 
weather lasts. At all seasons of the year, 
but especially in summer, there is no safe 
substitute for milk if the infant has not 
cut its front teeth. Sago, arrowroot, po- 
tatoes, corn flour, crackers, bread, every 
patent food, and every article of diet 
containing starch, cannot and must not 
be depended on as a food for very young 
infants. Creeping or walking children 
must not be allowed to pick up unwhole- 
some food. , 

Rule 8. Each bottleful of milk should 
be sweetened by a small lump of loaf 
sugar or by half a teaspoonful of crushed 
sugar. If the milk is known to be pure 
it may have one-fourth part of hot water 
added to it; but, if it is not known to be 
pure, no water need be added. When 
the heat of the weather is great the milk 
may be given quite cold. Be sure the 
milk is unskimmed ; have it as fresh as 
possible and brought very early in the 
morning. Before using the pans into 
which it is to be poured always scald them 
with boiling suds. In very hot weather 
scald the milk as soon as it comes, and at 
once put away the vessels holding it in 
the coolest place in the house—upon ice 
if it can be afforded, or down a well. 
Milk carelessly allowed to stand in a warm 
—_ soon spoils and becomes unfit for 
ood. + 

Rule 9. If the milk should disagree, a 
tablespoonful of limewater may be added 
to each bottleful. Whenever pure milk 
cannot be got, try the condensed milk, 
which often answers admirably. It is sold 
by all the leading druggists and grocers, 
and may be prepared by adding to six 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water, without 
sugar, one tablespoonful or more of the 
milk, according to the age of the child. 
Should this disagree, a teaspoonful of 
atrowroot, of sago, or of cornstarch to 
the pint of milk may be cautiously tried. 
If the milk in any shape cannot be di- 
gested, try, for a few days, pure cream 
diluted with three-fourths or four-fifths of 
Wwater—returning to the milk as soon as 
possible, 

Rule 10. The nursing-bottle must be 
kept perfectly clean; otherwise the milk 
will turn sour, and the child will be made 
ill. After each meal it should be emptied, 
rinsed out, taken apart and the nipple 
and béttle placed in clean water, or in 
water to which a little soda has been 
added. It is a good plan to have two 
_Bursing-bottles, and to use them by turns. 
The best kind is the plain bottle with a 
tubber nipple and no tube. 

Rule 11, Do not wean the child just 
before or during the hot weather, nor, as 


supply of breast milk, provided it agrees 
with the child, the mother should carefully 
keep it up against sickness ; it alone will 
often save the life of the child when 
everything else fails. When the child is 
over six months old the mother may save 
her strength by giving it one or two meals 
a day of stale bread and milk, which 
should be pressed through a sieve and put 
into a nursing bottle. 
months to a year old it may have also one 
meal a day of the yolk of a fresh and 
rare boiled egg, or one of beef or mutton 
broth, into which stale bread has been 
crumbed. When older than this it can 
have a little meat, finely minced, but even 
then milk should be its principal food, and 
not such food as grown-up people eat. 









When from eight 





SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 


The ‘‘ Annual Meteorological Review 


of the State of California for the year 


1886,” a pamphlet of over 160 pages, is 
replete with statistics from official sources 


of the climate in various parts of Califor- 


nia and records of temperatures in all the 
principal cities of the world. To the 


study of Santa Barbara’s climate is devoted 
a dozen pages, with tables of the rainfall 


for the past two years, and a monthly 
rcord of the weather from January, 1885, 
to April, 1887, prepared by H. D. Vail. 

According to some of the weather tables 
in this report, the average temperature for 
the whole year at Santa Barbara is about 
the same as that of Cannes, Nice, San 
Reno, Mentone, Rome and Naples on 
the Mediterranean, and also of Lisbon 
and the City of Mexico. But of all these 
places, only the last two will compare fa- 
vorably with it in uniformity of tempera- 
ture throughout the year. At Nice, while 
the summers are 7° warmer than at Santa 
Barbara, the winters are 8° colder; and 
such is nearly the case at all the places of 
winter resort in the Riviera. At Rome 
and Naples the difference is still greater. 

When a similar comparison is made 
with Jacksonville in Florida, we find that 
the mean temperature of the winter there 
is about the same as here, but that of the 
summer some 16° higher, while the min- 
imum in winter is 16° below the lowest 
given for this place. 

It may be safely said that there are no 
places in France or Italy, and but few 
places elsewhere, outside the tropics, 
where there is so little difference between 
the summer’and winter temperatures as in 
Santa Barbara. 





In Cicero and Plato, and such other 
writers, | meet with many things wittily 
said, and things that have a manifest ten- 
dency to move the passions; but in none 
of them do I find these words, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. 






past four in the afternoon ! 
anomaly ever occurred before? As Friends 
are aware, this meeting (which dates back 
from early times in the history of our So- 
ciety) consists of the members of the half- 
dozen Quarterly Meetings on Ministry 
and Oversight lying nearest to London. 
It may be said to exercise the functions of 
the Yearly Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight, and meets usually three times 
in the year. 


A ‘Morning Meeting,” held at half- 
Has such an 


A special sitting of the Morning Meet- 


ing was convened on the 4th inst., by 
requisition of three of its members, in 
order to take into consideration the con- 
cern of our Friend Anne W. Marsh, of 
Dorking, Surrey, to visit some of the 
| Rulers of the governments of France, 
Germany and Russia; to address them on 


the great question of peace, and to per- 
form such other religious service as may 
seem laid upon her at the same time. 
Our dear Friend is a minister of the 
Gospel in good esteem amongst us, and is 
a daughter of the late Yardley Warner, of 
America. She produced Minutes from 
the Monthly Meeting of Dorking, Hor- 
sham, and Guildford, and the Quarterly 
Meeting of Sussex, Surrey, and Hamp- 
shire, expressive of cordial concurrence 
with her, and with her husband, Thomas 
W. Marsh, who proposes to accompany 
her. She informs us that for more than 
six months she had felt this duty laid upon 
her. It seemed to come clearly at the 
first, and yet more distinctly with each 
successive presentation of it. An engage- 
ment of this solemn character was, she 
confessed, against her natural inclination ; 
she felt her own weakness and insuffi- 
ciency. After the Lord had given her a 
message to deliver to the Yearly Meeting 
of men Friends she had hoped that this 
burden would be laid upon stronger shoul- 
ders. But it was not so, and she was en- 
abled to yield her will entirely to the 
Lord’s disposal, trusting that His grace 
and strength would be all-sufficient. 

The meeting entered weightily into this 
concern, feeling the great importance of 
coming to a right conclusion upon it. 
Much loving sympathy was felt with our 
dear Friend, and after a free expression of 
opinion the meeting concluded to grant a 
certificate cordially liberating our Friend 
and her husband for this service. 

London, Eighth month 6th, 1887. 





Cotumsus, Outro, August 17, 1887. 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—I have 
just received the particulars of the preach- 
ing and baptizing of nominal Friends at 
Cardington on the 14th inst. (last Sab- 
bath). My information is by letter from 
one of our well known and intelligent 
ministers, who witnessed the performance. 
The meeting was led by William Nichol- 
son, ‘of Sandusky, Ohio, and Lida G. 
Romick, of Ashley, Ohio. Wm. Nichol- 
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son preached a sermon as strongly and 


radically in favor of baptism as if he were 
preaching to close communion or hard- 
shell Baptists, using a great deal of labor 
to prove the NEcEssITy of baptism, and 
making those who did not accept and sub- 
mit to baptism ‘‘ disobedient Christians,”’ 
and bordering on rationalism. My in- 
formant says that these are not his words, 
but they are my version of what he said, 
meaning his phraseology of the preacher’s 
sermon. Four persons were baptized by 
immersion. 

Lida Romick preached ‘‘ two excellent 
sermons, in which she avoided the subj:ct 
of baptism.”’ 

It has been the plan with some to not 
preach openly in favor of baptism, but to 
present it at the honses of Friends. 

‘¢ Toleration ’’ seems to be growing in 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

TuHos, D. Hussar. 











PRESIDENT Isaac SHARPLESS, of Haver- 
ford College, was in Moscow, Russia, 
from 8th m>. 5thto 8th mo. zoth ; to take 
part in observations there to be made on 
the total eclipse of the sun. He also in- 
tended, as a traveller, to be present at the 
great gathering of the Nijini Novgorod 
Fair ; where much that is characteristic of 
Russian life may be seen. 





TRACT-GIVING. 





Wherever there is a reader, there may 
this missionary preach Christ. It runs 
along every avenue of traffic or of ad- 
venture. It becomes a silent comrade to 
the lonely. It brightens without disturb- 
ing the leisure of the busy. No doors can 
always exclude it; no prohibitory laws 
quite silence its voice. It appeals by pic- 
tures to the gentle and untutored Indian 
of the Amazon. It reasons with the /terati 
of interior China. It awakes dead memo- 
ries in the bosom of the lumberman by 
the St. Lawrence. It accosts the artisan 
in your coffee houses, and appeals to the 
rustic on the village street. It cheers the 
convict in gaol, and wiles away the sea- 
man’s weary hour. It rides with the en- 
gine driver along the railroad, and lies 
like a smile on the tiny white cot of the 
sick child. It keeps alive the faith of scat- 
tered Englishmen in Bengal, and breeds 
new hope in dusky breasts amid the 
swampy canebrake. It goes to battle in 
the soldier’s knapsack’; it stops the rough 
swearing of the captain on the high seas. 
It is at home in palace and hovel, in wig- 
wam and tent. It beareth all things, and 
resents no ill-usage. Without weariness, 
it carries for ever its quiet persuasive mes- 
sage of celestial hope to the wretched and 
the gay, the busy and the lonesome, the 
savage and the cultured; not fearing the 
breath of the lazar-house, nor shunning 
the men whom madness or crime sequest- 
ers from their fellows; but in.a hundred 
tongues .and ten thousand shapes, offering 
Jesus Christ’s cup of living water to the 
lips of weary and dying humanity.—Os- 
wald Dykes. 





KINDNESS WINS. 


One of the happiest features of our 


Adult Schools is the hearty brotherly love 
so prevalent among those who attend 


them. Men, formerly strangers to each 
other, and strangers too, very often, in 
their outward surroundings, to words or 
acts of affection and endearment, are to 
be found, when fully brought under the 
genial influences of Bible teaching and 
brotherly love, uttering words and per- 
forming acts of kindness as a matter of 
course in their everyday life. Many in- 
stances of this might be adduced, but the 
following will illustrate the above state- 
ment: A working man, about thirty-five 
years of age, who had more than once or 
twice been fined at the police court for 
drunkenness and riotous conduct, was in- 
vited to become a scholar in one of the 
Birmingham Adult Schools, about two 
years ago. At first he had a hard struggle 
with his old Saturday night habits, and 
had to be visited for irregular attendance. 
He was, however, so struck with the 
brotherly love and words of kindness on 
the part of the visitors, that at last, to use 
his own language, he ‘‘ was fairly knocked 
over, and had to give in.” He seemed 
to have caught something good every time 
the visitors called. ‘* So now, I said, here 
goes for being regular, here goes for drop- 
ping bad words, here goes for copying 
these men and turning gentleman straight 
away.”’ Happily, in all these resolves, 
he has been successful, having not only 
learned to imitate the loving words and 
kindly deeds of his fellow-scholars, but is 
now also a learner in the school of Christ. 
— The (Birmingham) Monthly Record. 





THE EIGHT longest rivers in the world, 
according to the calculations of Major 
General A. von Tiblo, are as follows: 
Missouri-Mississippi, 4,194 miles; Nile, 
4,020; Yang-tse-Kiang, 3,158 ; Amazon, 
3.063; Yenesei-Scanga, 2,950; Amur, 
2,930; Congo, 2,883; Mackenzie, 2,868. 
The length of the Missouri-Mississippi is 
taken from the report of Messrs. Hum- 
phreys and Abbot. Kléders estimated it 
at 3,658 miles.—Z xchange. 





THERE is more true love in close and 
plain dealing, than in smoothing that 
which is for judgment. —/oseph Pike. 





MY HERITAGE. 





They told me I was an heir. I turned in 
haste, 

And ran to seek my treasure, 

And wondered as I ran how it was placed— 

If I should find a measure 

Of gold, or if the titles of fair lands 

And houses would be laid within my hands. 


I journeyed many roads; I knocked at gates ; 
I spoke to each wayfarer 

I met, and said: “A heritage awaits 

Me. Art thou not the bearer 

Of news? Some message sent to me whereby 





I learn which way my new possessions lie ?” 


Some asked me in—naught lay beyond their 


door ; 
Some smiled and would not tarry, 
But said that men were just behind who 
bore 
More gold than I could carry ; 
And so the morn, the noon, the day were 


spent, 
While empty-hended up and down I went, 


At last one cried, whose face I could not see, 
As through the mist he hastened : 
“* Poor child ! what evil ones have hindered 


thee, 
*Till the whole day is wasted ? 
Hath no one told thee that thou art joint 
heir 
With one named Christ, who waits the goods 
to share ?” 


The one named Christ I sought for many 
days, 
In many places, vainly ; 
I heard men name His name in many ways, 
I saw His temples plainly. 
But they who named Him most, gave me no 
sign 
To find Him by, or prove the heirshp mine, 


And when at last I stood before His face, 
I knew Him by no token 
Save subtle air of joy that filled the place; 
Our greeting was not spoken ; 
In solemn silence I received my share, 
Kneeling before my Brother and “ joint heir,” 


My share! No deed of house or spreading 
lands, 
As I had dreamed ; no measure 
Heaped up with gold; my Elder Brother's 
hands 
Had never held such treasure. 
Foxes have holes, and birds in nests are fed— 
My Brother had not where to lay His head, 


ain 

Which hearts are made tor knowing; 

The right to find in loss the surest gain ; 
To reap my joy from sowing 

In bitter tears ; the right with him to keep 

A watch by day and night with those who 

weep. 


My share! The right like Him to know all 


My share! To-day men call it grief and 
death ; 
I see the joy and life to-morrow ; 
I thank our Father with my every breath 
For this sweet legacy of sorrow ; 
And through my tears I call to each: “ Joint 
heir 
With Christ, make haste to ask Him for thy 
share.” 
from “ Verses,” by H. H, JACKSON, 





AT SET OF SUN. 





If we sit down at set of sun 

And count the things that we have done, 

And, counting, find - 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who beard, 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count the day well spent. 


But if, through all the life-long day, 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay: 

If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to a face ; 

No act, most small, 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrItT- 
AIN—The English Government has been 
sustained in its action in proclaiming the 
National League by a majority of 78 in a 
total vote of 466. The majority is larger 
than had been expected, the Liberal Union- 
ists voting solidly with the Tories with only 
six exceptions. The debate was exciting 
and characterized by numerous powerful 
speeches. Gladstone himself led the attack 
on the Government, and was supported, 
among others, by the newly elected member, 
Sir George Trevelyan, Both speeches ap- 
pear to have been carefully wrought out 
productions, the latter being especially note- 
worthy, since it compared the time when the 
speaker had taken similar action against the 
Land League with the present condition of 
Ireland, The Government did not attempt 
to defend its course on the ground of in- 
creased crime, but on the ground that the 
League was exercising its power by boycotts 
and other passive forms of resistance to law. 
The result is hailed by the Tory press as a 
great “victory,” though the majority is only 
eighteen more than the smallest majority the 
Government has yet received, and is about 
one-half that under which the present Gov- 
ernment took office. 

The City of Montreal’s missing boat has 


- been picked up, and the seven passengers 


and six members of the crew reported safe 
and well, They experienced rough weather 
after leaving the steamer, and the boat was 
nearly swamped twice,and the men had a 
hard struggle to keep her afloat by bailing. 
The boat was picked up by the brigantine 
Mathilde, for Falmouth, 

Russ1a.—It is reported that a fresh at- 
tempt to kill the Czar was made the 2oth 
ultimo, A Nihilist, disguised as an officer of 
the Guards, approached the Imperial car- 
riage, on a journey from St. Petersburg, and 
fired a revolver twice. The first shot missed 
the Czar, but the second perforated his coat, 

In consequence of the annexation of Ta- 
ganrog and Rodostoff to the Don Cossack 
District, the Jews residing in those places 
have been ordered to depart for other parts 
of the empire. Many of them will emigrate 
to America. 

TURKEY.—Russia’s reply to the last cir- 
cular of the Porte suggested that an Otto- 
man commission and a Russian general 
should go to Sofia, to secure conjointly and 
in a legal manner the election of a new So- 
branje, which should elect a» new Prince. 
This proposal, being submitted to the Pow- 
ers, was sanctioned by France and Germany, 
but disapproved by the other Powers, who 
advised the Porte to adopt a policy of mode- 
ration and await events. The Porte has tel- 
egraphed to Prince Ferdinand that it disap- 
proves of his entry into Bulgaria without the 
sanction of the Porte and the Powers. 

DomEstTic.—Almost every day the Presi- 
dent receives invitations from cities loca- 
ted on and contiguous to the main routes 
of travel between Washington and the West. 
He would like to visit them all, but as this 
will be impossible, he proposes to go direct 
to St. Louis, stopping en route only at In- 
dianapolis and Terre Haute. 

Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, issued 
a proclamation the 22d ult., commending to 
the people of the State the observance of the 
days set apart this month for the commemo- 
ration of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
National Constitution, 

_ The total number of emigrants who ar- 
rived in the United States during 7th month 
from the principal foreign countries (Canada 
and Mexico excepted), was 38,080, against 
31,348 in 7th month, 1886, 
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Our total exports of merchandise during 
the twelve months which ended 7th month 
31st last were valued at $712,768 ,560, against 
$686,571,975 during the twelve months pre- 
ceding. Our total imports of merchandise 
during the twelve months which ended 7th 
month 31st amounted in value to $683,160,- 
381, against $641,975.743 during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 

A meeting of Socialists was held in Cooper 
Institute, New York, the 22d ultimo, to de- 
nounce Henry George and his party. The 
hall was crowded, and the proceedings were 
very enthusiastic. After speeches were made 
resolutions were adopted, “repudiating 
George, his platform, and his personal poli- 
tical machine.” 

The Dominion Fisheries Department has 
been advised of the seizure of more Cana- 
dian vessels-in the Behring Sea by a United 
States‘cruiser, for violating the law in regard 
to the seal fishery. Under instructions from 
our Government all vessels engaged in seal- 
ing in Alaskan waters are subject to seizure, 
the exception being the right of the Alaska 
Commercial Company to take seals in limit- 
ed numbers from the islands of St. Paul and 
St. George, and the right of the natives to 
kill them for food and clothing. 

The time allowed by law for the redemp- 
tion of trade dollars will expire the 3d inst. 
Up to the 24th ult. the amount received was 
little over $7,400,000, The amount of these 
dollars held in this country was estimated at 
$7,036,000, and the excess in redemption is 
accounted for by importations from China 
and Japan, 

Six railroad accidents were reported the 
25th ultimo, The worst accident was on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; an emigrant 
train going west, crashed into a freight train 
coming east on the same track. One of the 
other accidents seems to have been the work 
of design, the fish-plates and spikes having 
been removed from a section of the Peoria, 
Decatur and Western Railroad in Illinois. 
The other accidents, though of minor conse- 
quence, were all due to carelessness, except 
one in which the cars jumped the track 

How the summer resorts on the coast are 
growing is shown by the reports of the West 
Jersey and Camden and Atlantic Railroad 
Companies. The gross receipts of the West 
Jersey Railroad in 7th month last amounted 
to $199,937, or $20,116 more than in the 7th 
month of last year. The net earnings were 
$92,318, an increase of $19,797. On the Cam- 
den and Atlantic Railroad there was an in- 
crease of $19,288 in gross earnings during 
7th month as compared with the correspond- 
ing month of last year, and the net earnings 
amounted to $55,246, an increase of $9494. 

Professor Brooks, of the Red House Ob 
servatory at Phelps, New York, had a good 
observation the morning of the 27th ult. of 
the new comet recently discovered by him 
in the eastern sky. It is now in the constel- 
lation Cancer, one degree east of the star 
Iota, 1s moving less than one degree daily 
towards the sun, and is growing brighter. 

Reports received in Charleston the 23d ult. 
from the inundated rice fields of the South 
Santee district of South Carolina, indicate 
that the damage is not general, High tides 
have prevented the freshet from covering the 
large plantations along the river, and the 
greater part of the crops is considered safe. 
On the North Santee colored planters on 
small farms have suffered disastrously, their 
crops being reported as totally: destroyed. 

Two earthquake shocks were felt at Co- 
lumbia, Seuth Carolina, the 27th ult. The 
people were very much alarmed by the re- 
currence of the shocks, as they came very 
close to the anniversary of the former tremors, 


79 
Died. 


OuR SPACE requires abridgment of obitu- 
ary notices. Friends are kindly requested, 
in preparing them, to consider that an ex- 
tended expression of perfectly natural feel- 
ing cannot always be appreciated by readers 
to whom the deceased was not known, In 
most cases, a few words will suffice, both for 
the record and for memorial testimony. 

LAMB.—Peacefully at his late residence, 
near Belvidere, N. C., Willis Lamb, in the 
79th year of his age. The deceased was a 
life-long and an esteemed member of Piney 
Woods Monthly Meeting. 





WOMEN INVENTORS 
Are invited to send their articles of invention 
to the women’s exhibit of the Inter-State Ex- 
position, Chicago, Sept. 7th. 

This exhibit is under the auspices of the 
Women’s Suffrage Association. A Bazaar 
supplemental to the exhibit is also planned, 
the proceeds of which will be devoted to se- 
curing municipal suffrage for women. 

If desired, orders for goods on exhibition 
wlll be solicited. Transportation will be paid 
on all articles donated to the Bazaar. 

The assistance and co-operation of all in- 
terested in women’s advancementis solicited, 
and a speedy response desired. Communi- 
cate at once with 

Mrs. GERTRUDE M, SINGLETON, 
Chairman of Com. on Inventions, 
Evanston, Ills. 


A Household Manual 


ciate 
MEDICINE, 
SURGERY, 
NURSING 
AND 


HYGIENE. 


For Daily Use in the Preservation of Health 
and Care of the Sick and Injured; with an 
Introductory Outline of ANATOMY and PHys- 
IOLOGY. 
BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D. 

Formerly Professor of Hygiene in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor of 
Physiology and Diseases of Children in 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania; 
Author of “Our Homes,” “Essentials of 
Practical Medicine,” &c. With Eight Plates 
and Nearly Three Hundred Woodcut Illus- 
trations, 


PHILADELPHIA : 
LEA BROTHERS & CO., 706 Sansom St. 
PRICE, 
CRE eskc cts ducccves “We dG davewadas $4.00 
Half-Morocco. ........cccccccsccccces $5.00 





MEMORY SKETCHES, 


FROM THE LIFE OF HARRIET STEER. 


The many friends of this dear ‘‘ Mother 
in Israel’? will be glad to know that such 
a book has been prepared by her daughter, 
and will be for sale at the approaching 
Yearly Meetings of Ohio, Indiana and 
others. Price, $1.60. Published by Edward 
A, Jenks, Concord, New Hampshire. 
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PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE TAILORING. 


Cloths and Cassimeres to select from, and 


[Ninth mo, 


JOSEPH G, FOGG, 





CHEST.ST 











: EEN 2CO Se 
ockianie Se, Seoresneee QUEEN 4CO.924Fiiiaba. | FURNISHING LJNDERTAKER 
"aca tiie ‘GOLZE,__ r Py = ee ey ns inonipe S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 


AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 


SCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


A\N English Friend wishes to obtain a ‘e ao meee §=| PATENTS tis pee ann 








: , x . : BR acta le DANIEL BREED, Patent 
situation as Governess in a Friends = festa analyte Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor, 


family. Address, J. BARRITT, Wayne, near HEMICALS ETC 8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. White for 


: advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congr 
Queen St., Germantown, Philadelphta. men and ine “ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR VOLUME XLI. 








The Frienps’ Review has been a regular weekly visitor to many families now for forty years. Its aim has been, as implied 
in the sentence under its heading, first to furnish to its readers discussions of points of doctrine, and presentation of religious news 
and statements of principles, &c., particularly appertaining to the Society of Friends. Since the foundation of the paper this 
Society has so increased in numbers and the various interests connected with it have become so extended, that a very large portion 
of our paper has necessarily been devoted to this part of our work, and that given to ‘‘ Literary and Miscellaneous’’ matter has 
been more curtailed than has been deemed desirable. Wishing to give these more space, while at the same time we feel we must 
not encroach on the Religious columns, arrangements have been made to enlarge the FRIENDS’ REvIEw to a three-column paper. 
This will make it, we hope, a still more valuable family journal, especially in those homes where few, if any other periodicals are 
taken. Through our exchanges and in other ways we have access to much of the best literature of the day from which we hope 
to be able to select many excellent miscellaneous as well as religious articles. 'We may also expect to present our readers with a 
larger number of valuable original contributions. Among those who have during late years favored us with either original 
Essays, Poems, Book Reviews, Reports or Letters in our correspondence, we present the following names. From most of these we 
hope to receive repeated favors during the coming year, and we trust that others will come in to swell the list. 


RECENT WRITERS IN FRIENDS’ REVIEW: 


Barnabas C. Hobbs, LL.D., Timothy Nicholson, Joseph Moore, LL.D., George W. Taylor, 
Thomas Chase, LL.D., Josiah Dillon, David Scull, B. F. Blair, 

James E. Rhoads, M.D., Daniel Breed, Elizabeth L. Comstock, R. B. Taber, 

Eli Jones, Augustus Taber, William P. Smith, Alice Lewis, 

J. Bevan Braithwaite, J. H. Stuart, M. D., B. P. Moore, Inazo Ota, 

J. Hingston Fox, Allen C. Thomas, John Hemmenway, W. L. Pearson, Ph. D., 
H. Courtenay Fox, Rebecca M. Thomas, Josiah W. Leeds, Wm. Nicholson, M. D., 
Jane Budge, John C. Thomas, J. J. Thomas, B. S. Coppock, 

Mary E. Beck, Oliver White, Mary Whitall Thomas, R. E. Pretlow, 
Thomas Clark, E. E. Clark, Mary S. Thomas, Jules Paradon, 
Thomas Kimber, Ltt.D., David Marshall, A. Braithwaite Thomas, John B. Wood, 
Gertrude W. Cartland, John Collins, S. A. Purdie, Margaret W. Haines, 
Jonathan DeVoll, Cyrus Lindley, William A. Walls, Elizabeth S. Lucas, 
Israel P. Hole, Harris Knight, - Alida Clark, Charles H. Jones, 
David Hunt, Josiah Butler, H. Lavinia Baily, W. V. Wright, 
Caroline W. Pumphrey, S. J. Troth, Frances A. Fox, E. T. Tucker, 

S. A. Cosand, Phebe R. Gifford, Francis A. Wright, Lydia A. Bowerman, . 


Ervin G. Taber, Daniel Hill, Rufus M. Jones, Joseph Cox Cook. 


In a summary of the leading topics which will receive our attention, we would name general Religious intelligence and 
discussions, particularly such as most interest Friends, including accounts of all the sessions of Yearly Meetings, the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Lessons,’’ Temperance Notes, Farming and other Rural affairs, Education, Science, Health, Book Reviews, Reports and 
Correspondence and various Items; while every number will contain original or selected poetry and a weekly Summary of News. 
Concerning the religious views that will be advocated, we think we cannot do better than repeAt what we have already a number 
of times published—that our paper will be devoted to the interests of Friends and those in sympathy with them. Its conductors 
believe in enlightened progress and religious revival. They are convinced that the principles of the Gospel, as upheld by 
George Fox, without compromise, but in adaptation under right gifidance to the circumstances of our times, are applicable to 
the most effective church work. They are opposed to the abandonment of those principles, and to all practices essentially 
inconsistent with them. 

The same careful censorship will be exercised over the advertising columns as heretofore. We have a number of ‘times 
declined comparatively large offers of paying advertisements such as we have seen in papers of good standing, of articles which, 
we believe, should not be introduced to our readers. We think this matter worthy of particular notice. 


In conclusion we return our thanks to our subscribers and contributors, many of whom have so long continued with us, and 
urge upon all to use their influence towards increasing our circulation. 


FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, Publisher. 


Ey Jay 








